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Wherever you live in Texas, the oil industry 
is your neighbor. For the Texas oil industry is the bread-and-butter, the 
opportunity, the daily work of some 190,000 Texas men and women. 


The girl who sits next to you in the bus; the hearty-looking man 
who waves as you pass on the highway; the family behind you at 
the PTA; in Texas, they all could be, some certainly are oil workers. 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, executives, drillers, roughnecks, stillmen, 
geologists, salesmen, pipe liners, petroleum engineers—the oil industry 
supplies the livelihood of all, and many more. 


Neighbors of yours these people are, folks who pay taxes like 
yours, spend their money in the stores you patronize, drive the same 
kind of automobile, send their children to the same schools. 


) * ) . . « « The oil industry is more than a balance sheet, a set 

“J yp of statistics, an investment in derricks and pipe-stills. In Texas, 
it's the family next door. 


(HUMB 


LE HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
HUMBLE PIPE LINE COMPANY 
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ecurity. .. for you and your family can best be guaranteed 


through life insurance, a vital part of our Free Enterprise System. 


ervice,.. with security is yours, as a valued Policyholder of 
Southland Life. Over 700,000 policyholders now own over 
$703,000,000 of insurance and every effort will be continued to 
provide unexcelled service. 


Progress .. of Southland Life will be measured by more than 
mere size, and past records are merely a challenge to greater effort 
to deserve a part in the development of our Country. Assets of over 
$155,000,000 are invested to assist expansion of industry and 
agriculture and in homes to improve living conditions. Thus, 
premium dollars provide security for the future AND better living 
conditions in the present. 


OVER $100,000,000 PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES SINCE ORGANIZATION 


JOHN W CARPENTER, President Home Office, DALLAS 


“Serving Since 1908” 


LIFE © ACCIDENT © HEALTH ® HOSPITALIZATION * GROUP 
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supplementing a fine group of worthwhile books 
ODESSA—City of Dreams 


A Miracle of the Texas Prairies 
By VELMA BARRETT and HAZEL OLIVER 
$2.75 


TEXAS YARNS THE JEFF RAY 
and JOKES | KNEW 


Being a Collection of Stories 
with a Texas Flavor 
By WILLIAM DAVIS GILL By GEORGIA MILLER RAY 

$2.00 $3.00 


A Pioneer Preacher in Texas 


Through the Years The Queen 
in Crosby County Without a Crown 


A Comprehensive County Hiszors 
By TEMPLE ANN ELLIS The Preacher's Wife 
and NELLIE WITT SPIKES By LOYD E, WILLIAMS 


HER NAME 
WAS ANN DANNIE 


A Pioneer Teacher in Texas 
By ANNIE MAE MORRISS By MADELINE DARROUGH HORN 
$3.00 $2.50 


SURVIVAL OF LEGENDS 


History, Literature and Life of the Southwest 


By ROSELLE WILLIAMS CRAWFORD 
$2.00 


THROUGH THE YEARS 


Reminiscences of Pioneer Days on the Texas Border 


By ANNA MARIETTA KELSEY 


The Galveston Hurricane of 1900 


$3.00 
Order Through Your Book Dealer 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


BOOK PUBLISHERS e San Antonio, Texas 
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The Edztor’s Notebook 


“rr as certainly true that custom stales the 
freshness of great liberties won at high cost; 
that our tired vision draws narrow horizons, 
whereas in the heat of a revolt against injus- 
tice no bounds or limitations on justice Were 
noted or would have been tolerated.” So writes 
DAVID LEE KOWITZ, rabbi emeritus of Temple 
Emanu-El in Dallas, in his SWR essay, “Re 
ligious Liberty: Ideal and Actuality’’—harking 
back to the davs when the basic document of 
American treedoms, the Bill of Rights, was 
being formulated. ~ 

How tired are we now—and just how nar 
row has our vision become? Brotherhood Week 
—held each year at the time of George Wash- 
ington’s birthday, in recognition of his great 
efforts on behalf of spiritual liberty—was be- 
ing commemorated as this magazine went to 
press. The men of good will who participated 
devotedly in the week's activities deserve every 


praise; and it is reassuring to know that the 
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kindly and co-operative sentiments expressed 
on platform after platform throughout the 
nation by Catholics, Jews, and Protestants are 
shared by thinking and reasonable people. 

But there are those who are tired and forget- 
tul, those who have crassly and casually turned 
from concern for their fellows to care only for 
their own advantage. And there are yet others 
whose vision has narrowed and has dimmed— 
whose full view of the principles upon which 
our immigrant fathers built this republic has 
become obstructed by the cataract of hate: 
hate which is religious, hate which is racial. 

Race hatred used as a political and social 
weapon, Hitler among others has proved, is as 
effective as the newer “total fear’ technique 
of the Soviets exposed by Ferrugo Cortina in 
recent issues of SWR. Both devices are insidious 
and devastating; both are equally destructive 
of democratic ideals. Anyone who has a cit- 
izen’s belief in such ideals has also a duty to 
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OXFORD BOOKS 
White Collar 


The American Middle Classes 
BY C. WRIGHT MILLS. A nationally known expert on the middle classes 


presents a devastating exposé of every aspect of this amorphous social bracket. 
“A portrait of today’s representative American, drawn with dramatic verve, 
literary skill and epigrammatic wit... . This is a book that persons of every 
level of the white-collar pyramid should read and ponder.”—N. Y. Times Book 
Review. “Surely one of the most interesting and valuable books of its kind 
since Middletown, U.S.A..-CLIFTON FADIMAN. $5.00 


Literature Through Art 


A New Approach to French Literature 
BY HALMUT HATZFELD. Winner of the \ILA-Oxford Award, this distin- 


guished book analyzes the history of French literature in relation to the fine 
arts. Placing painting and sculpture side by side with literary texts, Mr. Hatz- 
feld shows how a picture may clarify the meaning of a work of literature and 
vice versa. His study is an excellent introduction to a significant literature and 
at the same time an approach whose application is universal. With 100 halt- 
tone reproductions. $7.50 


Christopher Fry: 


VENUS OBSERVED “Grandeur and elegance, imagery and richness, wit 
and playfulness. ... The sprightliness comes out as well from book pages as 
from three walls, and the dialogue even better.”"—N. Y. Times. $2.50 
A SLEEP OF PRISONERS “A tremendously exciting experience. ... The 
play has violence, frequent majesty and a lingering echo of inspiration.”— 
WILLIAM HAWKINS, N.Y. World Telegram & Sun. “Most distinguished 
play brought forth by the festival of Britain.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune. $2.00 


Poems in Process 


BY PHYLLIS BARTLETT. Winner of the Poetry Society of America—Poetry 
Chap-Book Award. A lively and informative discussion of the poet's creative 
process in a wide range of British and American poets. “A reading pleasure 
... Miss Bartlett enables us to contemplate as a single phenomenon the whole 
range of the compositional experience. ... Compact and lucid, this book will 
become one of the standard works of reference in literary study.”—-MARK 
SCHORER, N.Y. Times Book Review. $4.00 


At all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Publishers of Fine Barks for over Four Centuries 


recognize and to combat race hatred wherever 
it occurs, 

There are two approaches to the problem of 
race hatred: a positive accentuation of the 
ideals of our heritage which in themselves com- 
bat the race-hate concept philosophically, and 
a direct and close (and assuredly negativistic ) 
examination of the roots and results of race 
hatred itself. Both approaches are represented 
in this number of SWR. 

The essay by Rabbi Lefkowitz will appear in 
slightly different form in a volume of Dr. 
Lefkowitz’ essays and sermons which is the 
leading spring title of the Southern Methodist 
University Press: Medicine for a Sick World, 
Carrying a preface by Umphrey Lee, president 
of Southern Methodist University, and a bio- 
graphical introduction by Levi Olan, Dr. Lef- 
kowitz’ successor as rabbi of Temple Emanu-El, 
the book emphasizes today’s need for idealistic 


religion, and makes a thoughtful plea for more 


THE | coming may 19th 


and of 

Beginning 

e 
ByJulien 
Again 
Fascinating tales and informal his- 
tory of Texas and the Southwest 
woven around the Brazos River 


and the Brazosland. Illustrated by 
Merritt Mauzey. $5.00 


Place your order now with your 
local bookseller 


TUPPER & LOVE, Inc. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Great Frontier he means all the New World 


Cover 


“Fisherman” by Don Brown, head of 
the art department of Centenary Col- 
lege in Shreveport, pictures a scene in 
the great Caddo Lake which invades 
both Texas and Louisiana, It is one of 
a group of a dozen lithographs repro- 
duced in the portfolio titled Twelve 
from Texas released this spring as the 
first of the “Southwest Artists Series” 
by Southern Methodist University 
Press. Mr. Brown’s art has been seen 
several times earlier in SWR, together 
with a couple of lighthearted prose 


sketches. 


stress on “spiritual values—not more ritualism, 
not more ecclesiasticism, not even more dog- 
matic theology, but brotherliness, understand- 
ing, love, and self-sacrifice.” 

For a close-reading of the typical race- 
hater’s motivations—the rushing flight from 
reality and reason which is actually a degenera- 
tive mental and emotional sickness—SWR 
called in consultation a former editor who is 
now a leading medical doctor in Dallas, JoHN 
CHAPMAN. Though not a specialist in mental 
ills, Dr. Chapman has had extensive training 
in psychiatry and has maintained a consistent 
interest in this field. Diagnosis of the malady of 
race-hate is only a first step, of course. The 
question of treatment is a broad one. Rabbi 
Lefkowitz’ Medicine might be prescribed for 


a starter. 


WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB points out that there 
are in his essay, “The Great Frontier and Mod- 
ern Literature,” two terms which he uses in a 
new sense, and which therefore should be clari- 
fied for those readers who may not have seen 


his recent writings on the frontier. By the 
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refreshing and different. . 
Steck proudly presents two new books for young people 
RIDGE WILLOUGHBY by Cena Christopher Draper 
illustrated by Elizabeth Rice 


An amusing story of a Missouri boy, Ridge Willoughby tells of the trials and tribula- 
tions of having five little sisters, five generations of relatives under one roof, and an 
enemy like Speck McGoon. Willoughby and his pet skunk, Pew, triumph over all 
odds in this delightful story for boys and girls. Ages 10-12. $2.00 


TALES OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


adapted by Ruth Elgin Suddeth 

and Constance Gay Morenus 

illustrated by Reese Brandt 
From the storehouse of American folklore comes this intriguing collection of 38 tales 
from all sections of the United States and from South America, Central America, 
Mexico, Canada, and the West Indies. All the color, fantasy, humor, and adventure 
that traditionally characterize folk tales are included. Ages 12-15, $2.50 


AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE 


THE STECKH COMPANY - PUBLISHERS - AUSTIN 


lands discovered by Columbus and his asso- 
ciates in the late fifteenth and in the sixteenth 
centuries; where he uses the term Metropolis 
he means western Europe, virtually the known 
world prior to the discoveries. Mr. Webb's pres- 
ent SWR article is adapted from a section of 
his forthcoming volume exploring the effect 
the expanding, then contracting, and finally 
vanishing American frontier had on European 
civilization during the past four hundred years. 
Those who have seen advance portions of the 
new book are already calling it Mr. Webb's 
master work, a study of even loftier stature 
than his classic in American history, The 
Great Plains. 

Also in this issue are two men who form, to- 
gether with Mr. Webb, a sort of writing tri- 
umvirate in Austin: ROY BEDICHEK and J. 
FRANK DoBIE, both long familiar to SWR 
readers, PAUL F. BOLLER, JR., a member of the 


SOUTHWEST Review 


Southern Methodist University English fac- 
ulty specializing in the history of ideas in 
America, is in New York this year on a Ford 
Foundation grant, studying the American mili- 
tary tradition. ALICE MARRIOTT and MaAR- 
GARET LEFRANC in their SWR “Point of View” 
return to the New Mexico scene and way of 
life that made their The Valley Below such a 
delightful book. w. mM. rROHOCcK of Columbia 
is author of The Novel of Violence in America. 

Drawings for “Wait for the Day” are by its 
author, PAUL BARTLETT, who has been in Mex- 
ico recently making a study of historic haci- 
endas, R. BRETNOR, a new name to SWR read- 
ers, is a freelance writer living in Berkeley; a 
boarding-house veteran, he swears “Mating 
Season”’ is emphasis rather than exaggeration. 
RUBY PICKENS TARTT of Livingston, Alabama, 
has done excellent work in collecting Negro 
folklore and folk songs. 
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W. M. FROHOCK 


tHe TIME has long been rotten ripe for a full- 
length critical study of T. S. Eliot that would 
cut him down to life size. The wonder is that 
one has not been attempted sooner. Eliot has 
invited it by contriving to take up one unpopu- 
lar opinion after another and more specifically 
by refusing, in a time which has made the word 
“liberal” the synonym of “respectable,” to put 
on the bright armor of liberalism. The adula- 
tion that has been piled at Eliot’s feet hardly 
does credit to an age which, however willing 
it is to admit its weaknesses in other domains, 
insists that it has done the work of criticism 
faithfully and well. The book we have been 
needing would not miss the sterility of much 
of Eliot’s writing on society and politics or the 
fertility of much that he has written about 
literature; it would reveal how really little he 
has written, and yet show what that little has 
done to keep literature alive; it would grant 
without debate that he is oftener praised than 
read and oftener read than understood, yet 
would argue that parts of his work merit great 
praise, and help us to’ read and understand 
them. 

The T. 8. Eliot Myth* is not this book. It is 
not, in fact, a book of criticism at all, but a 
pamphlet in which one dogmatist attacks an- 
other. Rossell Hope Robbins comes not to 


Rossell Hope Robbins, The T. 8. Eliot Myth, Henry 
Schuman, New York, $3. 


Vill 


The Morals of Mr. Elzot 


CRITIC AT LARGE 


praise Eliot but to bury him, to bury all of 
him and bury him deep. His motive is political, 
although just what shade of politics we have 
here is not clear. Eliot’s dogmas are public 
property; his adversary’s are private, except 
for what we learn about them from what he 
dislikes. They could well have made the matter 
of a preface. If they had, we could at least 
evaluate the pamphlet as pamphlet—which 
would be so much to the good, although even 
then it would be only a pamphiet and not 
criticism. No work of criticism could be so 
relentlessly unconcerned with fairness, so blat- 
antly a hit-and-run job. 

Its author is an exponent of the kind of 
logic that says that Charlie Chaplin can never 
be called a great actor because he has never 
become an American citizen. Mr. Robbins’ 
central argument is the decrepit one that a 
poet’s life should be his finest poem; if blem- 
ishes appear in the life, then it is certain that 
the poetry is inferior also. Now Eliot (as Mr. 
Robbins asserts and as everybody knows) has 
voiced some extremely disagreeable ideas. They 
have reeked at times of anti-Semitism, and at 
all times of social reaction. These are the blem- 
ishes on the life. No writer, Mr. Robbins de- 
clares, can have held such opinions and still 
be admitted to the ranks of the first-rate. Dis- 
posing of Eliot is as easy as that! And now we 
begin to see why Mr. Robbins wrote no pre- 
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Though men in armor no longer ride 
the plains and Indian war parties raid 
the villages no more, New Mexico's 


present is a result of its romantic past 
and the three separate cultures, In- 
dian, Spanish, and Gringo, which 
have flourished in it. 

The author of Our Southwest has 
here written a loving, full-length por- 
trait of the state: its country from the 


26 photographs, 2 maps—$5.00 at all bookstores 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


face exposing his own loyalties: had he said, 


"TL believe this, and this, and this, and further- 


more no writer who believes the opposite can 
be a great writer,” he would have said what 
he has to say, but he would have been two 
hundred pages short of having a book. 

Behind the fundamental non sequitur is a 
rich bill of particulars. Eliot is guilty (please 
understand that it is Mr. Robbins speaking for 
the remainder of this long paragraph) of hav- 
ing “supported” the proto-Fascist and avow- 
edly anti-Semitic Action Francaise. He has 
praised Charles Maurras, the leader of that 
reactionary clique. He considers the French 
Revolution to have had lamentable conse- 
quences and the American Civil War to have 
been a national disaster. He is a proponent of 
religious education and a pornographer, the 


latter because the “revolting images” in “Lune 


From the wilderness to the Atomic Age 


ERNA FERGUSSON’S 
NEW MEXICO 


mountains to the mesas and the des- 
ert; its peoples, from the Conquista- 
dores to the Penitentes, from Apache 
warriors to Zuni silversmiths, and 
from the pioneers to the atomic 
scientists. 
“I don’t think that there is anybody 
else who could do so fine a job on 
this faseinatingly complex state.” 
—OLIVER LAFARGE 
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# 


de Miel” “suggest the pornographic titter- 
ings of an adolescent over risqué intimacies.” 
He has no “concept of the glory and dignity 
of married love,” and has shown himself “fas- 
cistically” hostile to Jews to the point of seem- 
ing at times-to favor pogroms. He is full of 
“reactionary nonsense’ and of “perverse and 
retrogressive’” opinions; he wants to “set the 
clock of progress back”; he “gloats” in un- 
truth, is “absorbed in dirt and filth,” detests 
the human race, is unable to “adjust to the 
actual world,” and has the effrontery to con- 
sider Thomas Hobbes “an extraordinary little 
upstart.” He is a clerical, suspect of advocat- 
ing a “clerico-fascist” state like Franco's Spain, 
ruins his poetry by using a religious vocabulary 
unfamiliar even to church-going Christians, 
yet fails to “make a religious experience intelli- 
gible and valid,” and as a matter of fact has 
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“no genuine faith in the value of Christianity.” 
He is “a poet of death.” The characters in his 
poems, with the possible exception of Pippitt, 
are such that “there is hardly one whom a 
healthy-minded person would choose as a 
friend.”” The allusiveness of the poems is to 
be explained by the likelihood that “shunning 
real experience, Eliot had to obtain an indirect 
experience of life by referring to other works 
of art—as if these were life itself.’” The trou- 
ble with The Waste Land is that in reading it 
“we should never know... what precisely we 
should do to restore it to fertility.”” Etc., ete. 

The book, with footnotes, is 226 pages long. 
Nothing that is fact in this diatribe is in 
any way new. We all cringed when Eliot came 
out with his remarks about the proper place 
of Jews in modern society. No one was very 
happy at his going on looking for good in the 
commonwealths of Hitler and Mussolini when 
it was plain to most people that the good in 
them was far outweighed by the evil. But it 
seemed to many of us, whom Mr. Robbins is 
willing to call “snobs” and, possibly, “‘reac- 
tionaries,” that we were still free to feel that 
what he wrote after 1930 did not especially 
compromise the poetry he had written earlier. 
It would probably do no good to suggest 
that after all there is nothing implicitly im- 
moral in being a High Church Episcopalian, 
or that the language of traditional Christianity 
is not unfit language for poetry just because 
Mr. Robbins is unfamiliar with it. (Unfa- 
miliar with it he certainly is: industriously 
cataloguing the phrases from the Roman Mass 
that turn up in “Ash Wednesday,” he fails to 
recognize “And let my cry come unto thee” 
as the Et clamor meus ad te veniat, which he 
could have found just after the Confitcor.) 
But as one in whose book political judgments 
are implicit everywhere, he ought to realize 
that if we believe in John Stuart Mill’s doctrine 
that democracy cannot live without free 
criticism, it is just a bit inconsistent to take 
continued on page 163 
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A moving new novel 


By THOMAS 
HAL PHILLIPS 


author of The Bitterweed Path and 
The Golden Lie 


IS father wanted a hero the way 

some men want dollars, and 
other men want whisky. This is a ten- 
der, ironic story of the youngest son 
who won his glory as a hero on the 
battlefield but lost it back home to his 
brother—the “all-American” hero of 
the football field. 


$3.00 at all bookstores 


RINEHART & COMPANY, N. Y. 16 
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Reviews of Books 


EVERYBODY'S NEW MEXICO 
New Mexico: A Pageant of 
Three Peoples 

BY ERNA EERGUSSON 


Alfred A. Knopf, New York — $5.00 


ERNA FERGUSSON’S New Mexico is everybody's 
New Mexico: it belongs to the butcher, the 
baker, the candlestick maker, the doctor, the 
lawyer, the merchant, the chief, the cowboy, 
the artist, the waitress, the thief. This history 
of a state, which is to say a region, in terms 
of its people, past and present, is from one 
point of view more a bibliography than a his 
tory and more a Who’s Who than either; it 
could easily be subtitled “Erna Fergusson’s 
own Inscription Rock.” 


Miss Fergusson has an unrelenting flair for 


names. Her book bristles with them; not sim- 
ply the names of historical movers and shakers 
but the names of all those who ever wrote a 
monograph, signed a treaty, forded a stream, 
built a better mousetrap with jesso and straw, 
asked Miss Fergusson to tea, or delivered an 
opinion on the Indian problem, the water prob- 
lem, the race problem, the religious problem, 
the beer problem, or the mining problem. (Her 
recognition that all these have been and still 
are problems is a virtue of Miss Fergusson’s 
improved outlook.) She recites names aborigin- 
ally, under an incantatory spell, as if by men- 
tioning enough of them she could invoke the 
strength of the named ones, wear their knowl- 
edge like a protective cloak, avert ill luck, or 


bring rain. This passion (if such an unlikely 


word can be used in connection with the sub- 
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The 
Dictionaries with 
the Clear, Complete Definitions 


EASY TO READ / INTERESTING 
EASY TO USE COMPREHENSIVE 
ACCURATE AUTHORITATIVE 
ALWAYS UP TO DATE 

Funk & Wagnalls abridged dic- 
tionaries contain more technical and 
scientific definitions, more word- 
lore, more trade and_ colloquial 
speech, more contemporary terms— 
far more—than are to be found in 
comparable books. 

All Funk & Wagnalls Diction- 
aries are STANDARD Dictionaries 
—standard in American’ schools, 
homes and offices for more than 
sixty years, At all bookstores. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


153 East 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 


HOUCKLEBERRY 
Blue Ridge 


Mountain Camp 
| 


Writing, Poetry, Playwriting 


Painting - Handicrafts 


Work with noted Teachers 


| or on your own if you prefer 
July - August 


Write for booklet 


Huckleberry, Hendersonville, N. C. 
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BOLLINGEN SERIES 
1952 


PSYCHOLOGY AND ALCHEMY 
By C. G. Jung 


This is the first volume to appear in the Collected Works 
of Jung. It demonstrates that dreams and visions—the 
observable phenomena of the unconscious—tend to pro- 
duce combinations of images which are also found in 
the symbolism of alchemy. These findings provide a pos- 
sible key to the enigmatic “heremetic” ideas, and afford 
deep insight into the philosophy of the alchemists and into 
the psychology of modern man as well. 

270 illustrations, taken mainly from Professor Jung's 
private collection of rare alchemical tracts, help the 
reader to visualize this world of imagery. Translated by 


R. F.C. Hull. ca. 600 pp., $5.00 


SELECTED PROSE OF 
HUGO VON HOFMANNSTHAL 


Introduction by Hermann Broch 


For the first time. one of the great figures of contem- 
porary European literature is made accessible to the 
English-reading public in a representative selection of 
his prose writings. In a masterful introduction of con- 
siderable length, Hermann Broch has written an admir- 
able study of the author's work and, incidentally, of the 
creative process of the poet and writer. Translations by 
Mary Hottinger and James and Tania Stern. 

ca. 375 pp., $3.75 


DISTRIBUTED BY PANTHEON BOOKS, INC., 333 SIXTH AVE., N.Y. 14 
For detailed catalogue write to Bollingen Series, 140 E, 62 St., N.Y. 21 


ject) insures a volume of accredited data, but 
it reduces its content to absurdity where, as in 
Chapter XXV—" Artist - 
seven names, by my count, are listed within 
sixteen pages. (One is tempted by the analogy 
of the “dise jockey” who gets a dime for every 
name announced in his interjected commer- 
cials.) What one can do with ninety-seven 
personalities within such a space Miss Fergus- 
son unfortunately verifies. There are certain 
literary quarterlies that do as much in their 
contributors’ columns. “J. Cheever Loophole is 
a young poet who has just moved from Pitts- 
burgh to Chapel Hill.” 

There is no question that so far as technical 
information is concerned—of archeology, his- 
tory, meteorology, botany, and so forth—this 
endless citation is a witness to Miss Fergusson’s 
patient researches and a guarantee that she is 
inculpable for acquired matters of fact. Asa 
stylistic accoutrement it is outrageous, like the 
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DODGE CITY 1272-1886 


Here, in a book of history that reads like 
an adventure story, are tales of venge- 
ance, train robberies, bull fights, heroism, 
villainy—and change and growth. It’s an 
American story, fortunately not typical, 
but an important and fascinating chapter 
of our history. Four pages of halftones. 
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the movies. At least one hundred and fifty 
names, now impaling one from the text, could 
be safely checked into the footnotes—under 
the seat, as it were. And if I may be allowed 
one more carp—if that’s the word I’m groping 
for—it is strange, with an additional eighteen 
authorities named as having scrutinized the 
volume for solecisms, that no one caught such 
blunders as that the people of Chaco Canyon 
drifted westward onto the Pajarito Plateau, 
that the Mexican trek to Independence took 
place a year after Armijo’s California journey, 
and that alamo means, simply, cottonwood. 
There is fun, however, in the hopeless confu- 
sion of the Recommended Reading list under 
Chapters XXIV and XXV in the back pages; 
the brightest spot here is finding Mabel Dodge’s 
Taos Artists and Dorothy Stewart’s Hamlet 
under the heading—‘Water’’! Evidently 
Knopf's Borzoi is not a seeing-eye dog. 
Captiousness is easy for the critic who is not 
involved in the anxieties of preparing copy for 
the vicissitudes of Publisher’s Row. Beyond 
these relatively minor relaxations of vigilance, 
I was pertinently startled by Miss Fergusson’s 
virtual repetition, in Chapter XII, of her ob- 
servations on the Lummis and Walter reports 
of the Saline Pueblos in Chapter II, and by her 
obiter dictum, “Robinson Jeffers’s poetry... 
gave a new dimension to the literature begin- 
ning to burgeon in New Mexico.” But there is 
probably no point in commenting on Miss Fer- 
gusson’s conducted detour through the arts. 
It is her least secure direction. Before that 
penultimate and distressing chapter she finds 
her way with conscientiousness, enterprise, 
and good will, if not with style. 
Intramurally, so to speak, her expedition is 
unevenly mapped. Chapters of solidly com- 
posed reporting alternate with successions of 
simple declarative sentences, as though her 
notes on a given subject had been straightened 
out just enough to be read coherently. In spite 
of this graceless procedure, she manages to be 
copiously informative; there is, at present, no 
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of fact, quite a book.”’—Washington Star, 

e ‘Thirty-five years of the interrelated lives of four sisters are minutely 
me Angeles Times. 

perceptive first novel. . It has power and strength. The writer 
go tar.” —Chicago Tribune. 
e “An extraordinarily well-contrived novel . . . strangely gripping and ex- 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
“A masterpiece of character dissection . . . 
Hollywood Citizen-News 
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and final volume of his monumental World's Wanderer trilogy. 
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other single book on New Mexico which tells 
the curious so much about so wide a span of 
subjects: Indian affairs, Spanish settlement, 
political chicanery, watersheds, industry, agri- 
culture, education, and so forth. Her division 
of the book into three sections entitled Indian, 
Spanish, and Gringo is a useful one, since it 
serves the solid purpose of outlining the 
triptych of inheritance, achievement, and folk- 
ways which is the central fascination of New 
Mexico, as of the Southwest generally. 

And her discussion is more than an outline; 
her arguments on mismanagement of land, on 
neglect of the Indians’ welfare, and on the 
organized commercialism which has turned the 
state’s attractions into a big bazaar are pre- 
sented with welcome asperity and focalized 
documentation. Miss Fergusson has modified 
much of the complacency with which she has 
formerly pledged her allegiance to the gods of 
things as they are. In her refusal now to 
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oversimplify the so-called exploitation of the 
Spanish, in her sensible mockery of prejudice, 
whether it is directed against the federal gov- 
ernment, racial groups, or professions, there 
is a new grasp of social realities which does 
more for the value of her study than all those 
Acknowledgments which endanger her “pag- 
eant” by almost turning it into a mere pro- 
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The Great Frontier and Modern Literature 


WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 


IT HAS always seemed to me that litera- 
ture represents the fragrance of culture, 
the expression through highly talented 
persons of the genius of a society. This 
genius is expressed in other forms, in art, 
in music, and in architecture; but literary 
expression differs from the others in that 
it can be available to the many instead of 
the few, and moreover it can be under- 
stood by any literate person without com- 
mentary or explanation by a special priest- 
hood. It is self-explanatory. Literature, 
after the invention of printing, became 
the most democratic of all the arts, and in 
a way it comprehends within itself all 
the others. There is not another art I can 
think of that would be worthy of the 
name without its literary accompaniment, 
and yet literature could exist pretty much 
in its present form without music, paint- 
ing, sculpture, or any other art form. 

In a large sense literature may be 
defined as an accented and often idealized 
recording of human experience. It is not 
a photograph, not a reproduction, but 
more of a sketch or painting with the 
lights and shadows used skilfully for 
dramatic effect. It may ignore history’s 
exactitude in pursuit of salients of truth, 
but it can rarely, if ever, escape com- 
pletely that which it ignores, for history 
is the medium in which literature operates. 
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History furnishes literature a frame, a 
background, and substance with which to 
work. The main difference between the 
two is that history is earthbound by its 
heavy cargo of facts whereas literature 
travels light, and can soar to the gates 
of heaven or hell on the wings of imagi- 
nation. 

Imagination! That is the thing which 
concerns us, for it is the essence. The appli- 
cation of imagination to the doings of 
human beings gives literature its distinc- 
tive quality and its separate place in the 
categories of human endeavor. The art in 
literature — that which distinguishes it 
from its prosaic sister — depends on the 
skill, taste, and beauty with which the 
imagined is engrafted on what is known 
by the reader, grafting done in such a 
manner that the result is an image of 
what might have been, what may be, and 
what could be tomorrow. “And,” says 
Professor John Livingston Lowes in The 
Road to Xanadu, “the imagination has al- 
ways leaped to seize, from the vivid 
and chaotic welter of fresh impressions 
which crowd the pages of the adventurers, 
matter which it may transmute into ele- 
ments of whatever fabric it is shaping.” A 
special characteristic of literature—one 
shared by no other art—is that it can pro- 
ject itself, backward or forward in time, 
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and outward in geography, and this ability 
to project beyond experience is made pos- 
sible only by imagination. 

It is important to note, however, that 
imagination must always have a base to 
take off from, and a place to land when 
it returns. It is easily airborne, almost to 
infinity, but it cannot remain aloft for- 
ever; it must begin with facts and must 
keep in touch with them in order to main- 
tain a sense of reality. Therefore, literature 
may be thought of as having a factual core 
of some sort with an extension which at 
the periphery borders on the unreal, i.e., 
the unknown. The core is historical; the 
periphery imagined. The realm of litera- 
ture may be represented graphically by a 
series of concentric circles, the central one 
of which is factual, represented by a solid 
circle, while the outer ones may be thought 
of as an expansion of the central one 
through the imagination. The outer circles 
are in a sense the imagined enlargement of 
the central core which is known to be true. 

Imagination would seem therefore to be 
the impatient and flustered forerunner of 
truth, seeking to anticipate all other means 
of attaining it. It must be off to the future 
before the manuscripts of history are 
written, a sort of John the Baptist crying 
in a recordless wilderness. It outruns the 
scientist who proceeds but slowly and 
often without enough imagination for his 
own good or ours. Imagination misses the 
mark quite often, but even so it has antici- 
pated many profound truths long before 
the proof of them could be furnished. 
Under control, it exercises the human 
mind, sharpens the wits, and whets the 
appetite for the reality underlying what 
it guesses at. Moreover, it has furnished 
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mankind a deal of fun, and made the earth 
a more pleasant abode. It is the stuff that 
literature is made of. 

The figure of concentric circles, with 
a solid core of fact and truth, may prove 
useful in an effort to explain why the 
Golden Age of literature, of imagination, 
coincided with a time when men had some 
knowledge, but not too much, of the 
Great Frontier. Let us assume, as the 
scientist would say — and what is an 
assumption but an imagination? — that 
the outside circle in the figure represents 
the outer limits of knowledge, and how- 
ever scant that knowledge may be it 
marks the outer limits to which imagina- 
tion may safely go. The black central spot 
represents what is definitely known, what 
has already been proved and placed out of 
bounds as a major field for imagination to 
operate in. Obviously, the enormous area 
lying within the outer circle, but not 
including the central core of the known, 
is the realm for investigation and the free 
playground for unrestrained imaginings. 
The investigation results in the discovery 
of more truth, and thereby enlarges the 
black dot, causing it to encroach on the 
total area. This process of enlarging the 
known area has gone on relentlessly since 
1500, and as it has proceeded the realm 
left to the imagination has been corre- 
spondingly reduced. If knowledge should 
ever become coterminous with imagina- 
tion, then imagination as we have known 
it and literature also would be drowned 
in a sea of facts and realism. There would 
be no romance, nothing to be romantic 
about. There would also be nothing to 
investigate. It is devoutly to be hoped that 
the scientists will not deprive us of some- 
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thing very precious and themselves of a 
job. 

Geography offers the clearest illustra- 
tion of the idea set forth above, though 
many other examples could be found. A 
series of contemporary maps spaced at 
intervals of fifty years from 1450 to 1850 
would tell the story of the enlargement 
of the black dot of geographical knowl- 
edge, and a corresponding reduction of 
the area on this earth for geographic guess- 
work and literary imagination. In this 
case it may be said that so far as map- 
making is concerned the carth now holds 
few and insignificant secrets. After Magel- 
lan’s voyage the main landmarks of the 
world were known. The knowledge there- 
after was just sufficient to free the imagi- 
nation, but not abundant enough to 
restrain it. The map-makers proceeded to 
do their worst, inhabiting the Great Fron- 
tier with fantastic creatures never known 
on land or sea. But even so, what these 
early map-makers did was not so bad as 
what the map-makers of the earlier period 
had done when all the world outside the 
three continents was a matter of pure 
fantasy. 


Nothing, I think [says the versatile Lowes], 
is harder to translate into terms of our own 
blasé experience than the pregnant fact that 
the little pre-Columbian world was literally 
islanded in the unknown—an unknown, none 
the less, across which came drifting signs and 
rumors of some kindred knowable beyond... . 
No documents in the world are more eloquent 
than the laconic legends of the early maps. 


It may be a coincidence, but a curious 
one, that modern imaginative literature 
reached its apex in the modern world in 


those centuries when the white space in 
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the circle representing the slightly known 
was greater in proportion to the black 
space, representing the well known, than 
it has ever been in the history of mankind. 
There was in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries a preponderance of new 
material of all sorts from geology to 
astronomy which the world had dis- 
covered but had not yet investigated, 
analyzed, classified, or understood. There- 
fore, there was an equally vast area over 
which imagination could range in search 
of material and inspiration. Animated by 
an insatiable curiosity, supplied with 
enough facts to make a safe beginning, 
inspired by an abundance of new data, 
and rewarded with enough success to sus- 
tain interest, men of imagination cut 
their moorings, shook off the formalism 
of the classical style, and charted new 
paths leading forward into the Great 
Frontier. There is hardly a writer after 
1550 who was not affected directly or 
indirectly; many prior to that date were 
influenced. Taken all together they formed 
a towhead of genius such as the world 
has not seen since. 

There is another coincidence worth 
noting about this Golden Age. Above we 
have looked at imaginative literature as 
a whole, as something of the Metropolis, 
as a unit without regard to nations. When 
we break it up into the subdivisions of the 
growing nationalism, and speak of Portu- 
guese, Spanish, English, and French litera- 
ture, we find that in general each nation’s 
Golden Age coincides more or less with 
that nation’s supremacy in frontier activ- 
ity. Perhaps supremacy is too strong a 
word, so let us say that the Golden Age 
was contemporary with intense frontier 
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ferment. It seems to be that as the frontier 
boom got under way in any country, the 
literary genius of that nation was liberated 
to become an important part of a 
triumphal procession. 

Portugal was the first to tap the secrets 
of the frontier world; her mariners sought 
the eastern water route, found the Cape 
of Good Hope and the way to India. In 
celebration of this event, Luis de Camoéns 
wrote the great epic of Portuguese litera- 
ture. This is The Lusiads, which was 
written largely in the distant lands and 
published in 1572. It tells the story of 
Vasco da Gama’s voyage to India, but 
weaves into the story the adventures of 
other explorers and much of the history 
of the tiny Iberian land. The Lusiads not 
only represents the apex of Portuguese 
literature, but stands in a class by itself 
as a literary celebration of the exploits of 
explorers, and has been called the epic of 
commerce. 

By the lucky discovery of the western 
world among other reasons, Spain soon 
surpassed Portugal as a frontier power; her 
Golden Age of literature came a little 
later, from 1530 to 1680. Within this 
period fall the literary names of Juan de 
la Cruz, Cervantes, Lope de Vega, and 
Calderén. Twenty-one universities were 
founded in Spain in the sixteenth century 
and five in the seventeenth. By 1532 Vic- 
toria had laid the foundation of interna- 
tional law, and just a generation later 
Suarez formulated its abstract principles. 
It cannot be said that the literary men of 
Spain paid much attention to the New 
World, although Lope de Vega devoted 
one drama to The New World of Colum- 
bus. No epic comparable to The Lusiads 


appeared in Spain or any other country. 
This does not mean, however, that the 
writers were not influenced and inspired 
by the general ferment—not to mention 
the prosperity — which the frontier had 
created. 

The Dutch were engaged in the two- 
fold task of freeing themselves from 
Spanish dominion and fighting their way 
to India to participate in the new wealth 
overseas. The formation of the Dutch 
East India Company in 1602 marks the 
rise of the Dutch, who in 1623 settled 
New York. Grotius was led to compose 
his masterpiece on international law 
because he was assigned to defend one 
Heemskirk, who had captured a Portu- 
guese galleon in the Far East in 1603. The 
seventeenth is called the Golden Century 
of Dutch literature, and the four most 
notable figures—Jacob Cats, Pieter Hooft, 
Joost van den Vondel, and Constantijn 
Huygens—died between 1660 and 1687. 
None of these men seems to have been 
much concerned with the New World, 
but they were much concerned with 
worldly things. The main point about this 
towhead of literary talent is that it 
occurred in the same century in which the 
Dutch were reaping great profits from the 
distant lands. 

England’s period of greatness was the 
Elizabethan Age, culminating in Shake- 
speare. This Golden Age is the period 
when the English sea dogs and pirates were 
probing the Spanish Main and bringing 
their booty to London. The English did 
not yet possess the frontier, but they had 
made its acquaintance, and were receiv- 


ing tremendous stimulus to the imagina- 
tion from the rich prizes found there and 
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the hazardous daring involved in securing 
them. John Maynard Keynes points out 
that the boom, which he attributes to 
profit inflation induced by the sudden 
influx of American treasure, lasted in 
Spain from 1520 to 1590, in England from 
1550 to 1650, and in France from 1530 
to 1700. He comments on the fact that 
Shakespeare lived from 1564 to 1616 
“when any level-headed person in Eng- 
land disposed to make money could hardly 
help doing so.” He observes the relation- 
ship between national good times and 
literary genius: 


I offer it as a thesis for examination by those 
who like rash generalisations, that by far the 
larger proportion of the world’s greatest writ- 
ers and artists have flourished in the atmosphere 
of buoyancy, exhilaration and freedom from 
economic cares felt by the governing class, 
which is engendered by profit inflations. 


Keynes, with his eyes fixed on money 
and its influence, could well overlook the 
intangible effects which the conditions 
favorable to men who would make money 
might also have on men who make imagi- 
nation. If literature resulting from imagi- 
nation is dependent on national wealth, 
profit, inflation, and boom conditions 
then Shakespeare and the Shakespearean 
Age should have served only as a threshold 
to a greater literature, for England grew 
constantly richer until the end of the 
nineteenth century. Actually England was 
not so rich in the last quarter of the six- 
teenth century, but she was in that state 
of nervous ecstasy which comes with the 
hint of great things ahead. In the case of 
Spain, Holland, and England, the Golden 
Age of literature came in the beginning 
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stages of prosperity rather than after its 
full realization. 
Whether the Golden Age was induced 


- by wealth or by the presence of a little- 


known frontier is for us not the primary 
question. Our concern is with the impact 
of the frontier on the human imagination 
as expressed in literature. Imagination, as 
the common denominator of all literature 
worthy of the name, gives us something 
to take hold of, a unifying element in a 
chaotic sea of form and content. At least 
we can ask ourselves what subject matter 
imagination was applied to in a given 
period. Having got that far, we can find 
that subject matter which was frontier in 
character, and isolate it, put it in a pile 
as it were and see what it looks like; we 
can set it over against what is left, and 
if our patience and erudition are sufficient 
we may eventually evaluate the literature 
inspired by the frontier and compare it 
with that on other subjects. 

Though we wander off from a discus- 
sion of imagination into talk about litera- 
ture, we are compelled to return to imagi- 
nation as the unique quality, the unifying 
element of the whole subject. Centering 
our attention on the frontier, we ask this 
question: What did the human imagina- 
tion do with a New World? What record 
of this imaginative activity has been left 
us in literary form? We might reverse 
the first question and ask, What did the 
frontier do to the human imagination? 
Was the effect on literature as great as it 
was on life? If so, then R. B. Cunning- 
hame-Graham has attempted to describe 
it. 


There has been but one real conquest worthy 
of the name—that of the New World. The 
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human race in all its annals holds no record 
like it. Uncharted seas, unnavigated gulfs; new 
constellations, the unfathomable black pit of 
the Magellan clouds; the Cross hung in the 
sky; the very needle varying from the pole; 
islands innumerable and an unknown world 
rising from out the sea; all unsuspected races 
living in a flora never seen by Europeans, made 
it an achievement unique in all the history of 
mankind. 


PERHAPS the best way to answer these 
questions is to suggest subjects from the 
frontier around which the imagination of 
literary men played as lightning plays on 
the dark crests of the distant mountain. 
From the list must be omitted historical 
records such as the books of travelers and 
reports of voyages, though these fur- 
nished necessary substance for the literary 
productions. About the following subjects 
there can be no dispute: 

1. Primitive man and nature 

2. Eldorados 

3. Utopias 

4. Civilized man in isolation 

5. Man in conflict with nature 

Around these five subjects the poets 
and prose writers spun the gossamer tissues 
of a modern literature. As treated by liter- 
ary men each subject overlaps one or more 
of the others. Another point is that the 
subjects are worldly in the extreme with 
hardly a hint of religion in the lot. God 
may be called uponin extreme emergencies, 
but neither gods nor devils play an impor- 
tant role. Neither Dante nor Milton would 
have been very comfortable in the situa- 
tions or the societies dealt with. In the 
third place it is implied in each subject 
that the action takes place between the 
Metropolis and the Frontier. Primitive 
man is of the frontier, and is presented 
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as he appears to the metropolitan observer. 
Eldorado was never sought within the 
Metropolis, but always in the distant 
lands, and always by misguided individ- 
uals from the Metropolis. The point is 
illustrated in Poe’s “Eldorado.” 


Gaily bedight, 

A gallant knight, 

In sunshine and in shadow, 
Had journeyed long, 
Singing a song, 

In search of Eldorado. 


But he grew old— 

This knight so bold— 
And o’er his heart a shadow 
Fell, as he found 

No spot of ground 
That looked like Eldorado. 


The first and most important utopias, 
those ideal societies usually composed of 
primitive people who lived pure lives in 
contrast to the corrupt society of Europe, 
were always located far from Europe to 
be observed by the narrator through 
metropolitan eyes. This is true of 
More’s Utopia, Bacon’s New Aflantis, 
Chateaubriand’s Paul et Virginie, or 
Hardy’s The Admirable Crichton; the 
point of view is metropolitan, and in most 
cases the vantage point is not of the 
observer’s choosing. Nor is the case dif- 
ferent in those conflicts with nature 
recorded by the Ancient Mariner. That 
he was pretty far off base is evident when 
he says, “We were the first that ever burst 
into that silent sea.” Shipwreck and storm, 
tempest and mutiny are nasty incidents 
near home, but when touched by the 
genius of Shakespeare, Stevenson, or Mel- 
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ville, they are also enchanted by distance 
from the Metropolis. 

When the human imagination con- 
cerned itself in a literary way with the 
above subjects, it was involved—or likely 
to be — with two important elements, 
adventure and distance. The adventure 
was always that of the metropolitan in 
getting to some distant place, getting 
along after he got there, and finally in 
getting away so that he could come back 
to the Metropolis to tell his tale and reap 
the acclaim of his envious stay-at-home 
acquaintances. There is probably no 
record of an observer of utopia, however 
delightful its society might be, or of a 
Robinson Crusoe or an Ancient Mariner, 
or of any other who did not hurry back 
to the printing presses rather than throw 
in his fortunes and stay where his adven- 
tures were found. Of the Ancient Mariner, 
Lowes says: “But even the ancient Mariner 
returned in the end to the kirk and the 
hill and the lighthouse top. .. .” 

One would suspect too that when the 
literary traveler returned, his mind was 
centered more on the lighthouse top than 
on the kirk or the hill. At heart the mod- 
ern writer has been full of egotism, an 
imaginative extrovert bursting with supe- 
riority and importance. He had escaped 
from God and the devil and become the 
most important thing in his universe, a 
talented agent whose business it was to 
prove, through his hero, that the world 
was a good place to spend a lifetime; it 
was a place where excitement and interest 
existed in full measure. He was a little 
above the Metropolis because he had been 
to the Great Frontier; and he was so much 
better than the frontier because he came 
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from the Metropolis. This delightful circle 
of self-aggrandizement often enabled the 
author to play over his own head, and per- 
form feats of imagination difficult for 
those who live in less exuberant days to 
understand. 

As we look back on this body of litera- 
ture formed around primitive man and 
nature, Eldorados, utopias, and civilized 
men caught in nature’s traps, we feel the 
need of a convenient literary term which 
will encompass the various subjects and 
convey a notion of their essential quality 
as a class. We have a rare combination of 
elements, all tending toward something 
unusual, Egoism, distance, adventure, an 
inadequate knowledge of all the facts, a 
complete ignorance of what may lie ahead 
and a momentary disregard of the past, 
all these things form a mixture out of 
which the tales that emerge cannot escape 
being—romantic. If we may return to the 
figure of the circle with its central core 
of fact, we may again see in the white 
space outside the core the enormous area 
in which imagination and fancy could 
freely play. That white area represents the 
Great Frontier, distant, slightly known, 
but not yet explored or half understood. 
There lay the realm of adventure, there 
the impossible feats could be performed, 
there anything could happen. There, on 


the periphery of the known, almost be- 
yond it, lay the land of romance. When the 
ship set out to an unknown shore, the 


question was asked with awe: “Where lies 
the land to which the ship would go?” 
And as it drew away from the familiar 
harbor, dipped lower on the horizon and 
finally disappeared, it was to those left 
behind the symbol of all that is meant by 
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to those on shore what happened to or on 
the ship, it was romance. The ship might 
be becalmed or wrecked by storm; the 
sailor’s teeth might drop out from scurvy 
and his body be scourged by fever and lice, 
—that to the stay-at-home was romance. 
To the shorebound, that ship, in its de- 
parture, its return, and in all between, 
was a vehicle of romance. 

There may be a better term than 
romantic to describe the tales which rep- 
resented life on the Great Frontier, but 
there is no other term commonly under- 
stood that carries the desired connotations 
quite so well. Professor Gilbert Chinard 
has written a cycle of books and a number 
of articles dealing with exoticism and its 
influence on France and French literature. 
In general what he does is to show the 
influence of things foreign, curious, out- 
landish on French culture. Exotic plants, 
animals, and people were brought into 
France from the sixteenth century on, 
just as they were brought into all other 
European countries. Under the head of 
exoticism Professor Chinard deals with 
these subjects that are romantic in their 
effect. Still exoticism will not serve as a 
substitute for the romantic in this study 
of the frontier. It will not serve because 
exoticism is metropolitan in essence. The 
exotic is not exotic until it is rooted out 
of its natural habitat, as of the frontier, 
and set down in another land and another 
environment where its strangeness can be 
admired in exotic rapture. “Nothing was 
so splendid and exotic,” said Evelyn, “‘as 
the ambassador.” Indeed! Exotic to 
whom? In modern times exoticism would 
seem to have national limits, and what is 
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the word romantic. It made no difference 


exotic to one nation could well be, as in 
the case of the ambassador, native to an- 
other. The romantic is not thus limited, 
for it overrides national boundaries and is 
well-nigh universal. 

The romantic character of the litera- 
ture of the frontier resulted, not from 
the import of the exotic into the Metropo- 
lis, but in the export of the metropolitan 
imagination into the frontier where it 
was in reality an exotic. We Americans 
have never seen ourselves through Indian 
eyes, though we have had some hints of 
how we appeared to them. For example, 
George Catlin, the artist, once took a band 
of Indians to Europe, and the Indians 
thought the Europeans were a very strange 
people. They led dogs about by strings, 
they drank from strange bottles which 
went Chick-a-bob-boo when the corks 
were pulled. Noting the many different 
religious denominations, Fast Dancer 
observed that the white man had several 
ladders all too short to reach heaven, 
whereas the Indians had one long one 
which reached up to the happy hunting 
grounds. Indians thought it very strange 
for a fine people like the English to be 
ruled over by a young squaw such as Vic- 
toria was at the time. The substitution of 
squaw for queen still shocks our sensibili- 
ties, but no more than the substitution of a 
feminine ruler for a masculine one shocked 
the Indians. Their descriptions of Europe 
and their mimicry of its people must have 
struck the Indians who remained in the 
forests of America as sheer romance. 

Even though exoticism cannot be 
accepted as a term for the impact of the 
frontier on the metropolitan imagination 
as represented in literature, it has its uses, 
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and in the skilful hands of Professor 
Chinard it has taken on tremendous mean- 
ing for those who would understand the 
interaction between an old world and a 
new one: 


Over three centuries of French literature 
we have studied the influence exercised by the 
recitals of voyages to America upon the his- 
tory of ideas. We have tried to determine what 
had been the attitude of the French with re- 
spect to the new lands; in what ways their 
mentality and their sensibility had been af- 
fected by the revelations of the great discov- 
eries; how finally one can see appear at rare 
intervals...a promise of artistic expression, 
a literary or sentimental theme. In this long 
review we have had to employ the word exoti- 
cism in default of a more satisfactory term to 
designate that which is a variety of exoticism 
but not exoticism entirely. 


It is when Professor Chinard undertakes 
to analyze the meaning of the term he has 
adopted that he immediately comes up 
against our concept of the frontier. The 
difference between him and us is that he 
looks out on the frontier as the source 
of the exotic imported into France, where- 
as we take our position on the frontier 
and observe the reverse phenomenon, 
namely, the sweep of the metropolitan 
imagination across the wide circle of the 
strange lands, so that metropolitan folk 
_can get some idea of what those lands are 


like. But again let Professor Chinard speak 


for himself in his L’Exotisme Américain 
dans L’Oceuvre de Chateaubriand: 


At the very foundation of exoticism there 
is indeed found an eternal desire to escape from 
one’s own time, from the civilization that sur- 
rounds one, to change one’s environment. ... 
In the epochs when the discontent produced by 
intense civilization has coincided with impor- 
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tant geographical discoveries, a new sentiment 
has appeared: a desire to escape from present 
conditions, not by taking refuge in the past, 
but in changing climate. If, under other skies, 
men who are not familiar with our laws, nor 
our religion, live more happily, more freely, 
more easily than ourselves,... why not sail 
toward the Fortunate Isles? The dreamers, the 
poets, after having absorbed the recitals of dis- 
coveries of new lands, have then voyaged in 
spirit to the corners of the earth, giving free 
rein to their imaginations and painting to 
themselves this recovered Paradise, the con- 
quest of which...they left to others more 
audacious. ... 


The author observes, as we have above, 
that those whose imagination has been 
touched rarely remain in the land found 
so perfect, and if perchance they do 
remain there, they bring with them “all 
the inquietudes, all the passions poorly 
extinguished, all the vague desires of their 
former existence.” Of the Europeans he 
says, “They have asked of the new lands 
more than they could give; incapable of 
rejuvenating a soul three thousand years 
old, they have felt pass by them in the 
solitudes of the forest and on the wind 
of the savannah a happiness impossible to 
fix.” 


FINALLY, let us look at the five subjects, 
derived from the Great Frontier, around 
which the metropolitan imagination 
played with magic literary effect. Literary 
concern with primitive man and nature 
expressed itself in what is sometimes 
known as primitivism, and resulted in the 
creation of the natural man of Rousseau 
and others, in the noble savage concept 
which not only permeated literature but 
philosophy and political science as well. 
The study of nature became a cult, and 
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led directly into romanticism as distin- 
guished from the classical forms of litera- 
ture which emerged from the Renaissance 
attention to the Greek and Roman forms, 
and distinguished also from the medieval 
literature which was concerned with 
things out of this world. It is not easy to 
select literary prose masterpieces to illus- 
trate this primitive category, but it is 
impossible to examine the fabric of gen- 
eral literature of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries without discovering 
increased attention to nature, a glorifica- 
tion of the primitive, and the romantic if 
unreal image of the noble savage in the 
great tapestry. The utopias are pregnant 
with primeval nature, and through the 
pages enough noble savages move to show 
by contrast the ignobility and meanness 
of civilized man. Even the sophisticated 
Byron thought there was a pleasure in the 
pathless wood and a wild beauty on the 
lonely shore, and this despite the fact that 
he was careful never to spoil either by his 
urbane intrusion. Byron was an inveterate 
romantic, ranging backward in time and 
outward in space to find things to remind 
him of his own sentimental sorrow. 

The Eldorados seemed to exert more 
influence on explorers and fortune hunters 
than on literary men. After all, literature 
cannot make a hero of gold or any inani- 
mate object. But; like primitivism, gold 
forms an ingredient which literary crafts- 
men used liberally to flavor and color 
what otherwise might have been a dull 
dish. It is not difficult to keep a tale going 
and make activity seem worth while if the 
promise of gold stands outlined a short 
way ahead on the horizon. It was the thing 
that caused Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn 
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to dig a little deeper, on the theory 
advanced by Tom that the treasure was 
often found in the last few licks with the 
pick and shovel, made after all hope had 
been abandoned. Robert Louis Stevenson 
knew the value of gold as a literary prop, 
and used it effectively to keep the adven- 
ture going in Treasure Island and in other 
stories. 

As we come to the utopias, we seem to 
be on firm and sure ground so far as the 
frontier influence is concerned. The first 
utopia, the principal ones, and the most 
famous ones—those which established the 
vogue—are on the frontier, both in physi- 
cal location and in substance. It is against 
the backdrop of the forest in an environ- 
ment remote from the Metropolis, among 
simple and uncorrupted people, that these 
ideal societies had their imaginary exist- 
ence. Those of the modern period form a 
cluster caught in the river of time where 
the currents of the New World and the 
Old swirled together to fire the imagina- 
tion of literary and political observers. 

The question might be raised as to 
whether the utopias belong in the field of 
literature or that of political philosophy. 
Often they were fictional tracts, cut loose 
from reality, with political and social 
intent. They are literature in the sense 
that they are fictional, romantic in the 
sense that they are unreal and far-fetched, 
and some of them were political in effect. 
For example, it is said that the framers 
ot the American democratic government 
were greatly influenced by James Har- 
rington’s Oceana, and certainly the 
various idealistic experiments in utopia 
which were popular in the first half of the 
nineteenth century drew their inspiration 
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from the books. The climax was reached 
in impracticability when three poets, 
Coleridge, Southey, and Lovell, decided to 
marry sisters and all remove to America 
to found a Pantisocracy. Fortunately for 
poetry, and probably for the sisters, the 
scheme never got far beyond the altar. 

Looked at in the long perspective, the 
utopias offer evidence of the existence of 
a point of view, a philosophical concept 
that is in a sense modern. All of them 
assume that progress can be made, that 
man can mend his own net without divine 
assistance; that human perfection is 
attainable and worth striving for. The 
new abundance of wealth had enabled 
men to make real progress in economic 
affairs. Science and criticism had eaten 
away the pillars of superstition and unrea- 
soning faith, cut the moorings and set men 
adrift to shift for themselves in a sea of 
disbelief. If man could make progress in 
economics and finance, perfect a fortune, 
why could he not also by taking thought 
improve his government and_ perfect 
society? If man could by his own wit con- 
quer the material world, why could he not 
be able to control and direct himself and 
his fellows? A little thought would have 
shown him the magnitude of the last 
task in comparison with the first one. The 
material world which he was conquering 
was inanimate and did not talk back or 
argue or have other plans of its own. Man’s 
attack on it was motivated by selfishness 
and the prospect of personal gain, i.e., 
progress. But his proposal to change 
human society, to make it ideal, was based 
on selflessness, a willingness to sacrifice, an 
abnegation, and at a time when self-seek- 
ing was never more rewarding. The time 
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for asceticism is when there is not much 
to be had anyway, and whatever may be 
said of the utopias, they were a call to 
asceticism to people who were approach- 
ing the groaning board with huge appe- 
tites. Hence utopias were impractical, 
romantic, and whoily out of joint with 
their times, and with human nature at all 
times. 


THE cLassic of the form of literature 
dealing with civilized man in isolation is 
Robinson Crusoe, the scene of which was 
laid by Defoe on an island off the western 
coast of South America. Defoe based his 
story on the narratives of Captain William 
Dampier, who wrote three books dealing 
with his voyages, the first in 1697 and the 
third in 1709. It was on the second voyage 
that Alexander Selkirk was abandoned on 
the island of Juan Fernandez in Septem- 
ber, 1704; he was picked up by Dampier 
on a third voyage commanded by Captain 
Woodes Rogers in 1709. Defoe was 
acquainted with Dampier and drew liber- 
ally on his writings in his Robinson Crusoe 
story. 

We come finally to that category of 
frontier-inspired literature which deals 
with man in conflict with nature. A great 
section of this literature is of the sea, 
which has to play some part in metropoli- 
tan experience in the new lands because 
the sea was the only highway by which 
the metropolitans could reach their fron- 
tier destination. “Only with the eighteenth 
century,” says Bonner, “does the sea 
occupy a place in English literature at all 
comparable with its place in English life.” 
It is further observed that though Eng- 
lish prose turned to the sea in the early 
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eighteenth century, the poets did not get 
around to it until almost a century later. 
To the Europeans after 1500 the seas were 
as much frontier as the new continents, 
and mightily did they affect the men of 
imagination. 

Every writer mentions that Shake- 
speare’s The Tempest is the story of storm 
and shipwreck in the Atlantic. “Before 
Coleridge and the Romantic poets, scarcely 
anyone... wrote poetry filled with the 
beauty and mystery of the sea.” “The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner,” published in 
1798, represents the poetic imagination of 
the man of the Metropolis sweeping the 
frontier seas as does no other work, prose 
or poetry. Also there is no other character 
in literature who is caught so starkly in 
the viselike grip of nature as was the 
Ancient Mariner. It would be impossible 
to say anything original about this piece 
of literary art because Lowes has said it 
all in The Road to Xanadu. Coleridge was 
steeped in travel literature, knew what 
the ancients thought about geography, 
and probably borrowed his albatross from 
Shelvocke’s Voyage. There is hardly a line 
in “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner” 
that does not reflect the most painstaking 
research on the part of the poet, proof 
of which is found in his notebooks, and 
in the exhaustive study by Lowes. The 
Ancient Mariner is caught in about all 
the traps that Neptune can lay for puny 
man and the fragile ship on which he 
dared to sweep the seas, following in the 
wake of Magellan and Drake, through 
torrid calm and storm and frozen waste. 
The remarkable achievement of “The 
Ancient Mariner” is that Coleridge com- 
pressed into 144 stanzas the human aspira- 
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tion to know, the misapprehensions of the 
past, the daring to investigate at all haz- 
ards, and the ability to track the facts. 
Such an achievement can be attained only 
through the application of an all-inclusive 
imagination to a vast body of digested 
facts wrought into a simple work of art 
whose meaning and significance are com- 
mensurate with the reader’s knowledge. 
The story is so simple that it is easily 
understood by a child who is held by its 
graphic imagery, and yet it is so profound 
that all its implications cannot be discov- 
ered by a mind less erudite than that of 
the mature scholar. As “The Ancient 
Mariner” is represented and illuminated 
by Lowes, it would seem that the poet 
overtook the travelers and geographers 
and told their story in essence with that 
economy of words and fulness of spirit 
which only the poet commands. After 
dealing with the weird speculation and 
guesswork of the early map-makers, and 
the fumbling and often tragic voyagers 
whose exploration finally brought forth 
the accurate map of the world, Lowes 
inquires: 


What has all this to do with “The Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner’? Well, here was a route 
from sea to sea, to which repeated use had 
given the familiarity of an established type. 
Ship after ship sailed south into the Atlantic, 
past the great skull-shaped westward rondure 
of Africa, across the Line, and down around 
the jutting shoulder of Brazil toward the Horn. 
They were driven... past the tempestuous 
headland into fields of floating ice. Once round 
the cape, they ran before the trade winds to- 
ward the Line again, to lie becalmed for days 
or weeks, under a heaven that was burning 
brass above them, in a tranced and breathless 
sea. Beyond which sea... we need not follow 
them. But that vast, sweeping curve, cutting 
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the Equator, with its apex toward the pole, 
and bending up again from the white terrors 
of the austral ice to the long nightmare of 
equatorial calms—that mighty loop thrown 
round a continent from flaming heat to piti- 
less cold and back to heat again—not merely 
translates into living fact the fabulous barriers 
of the antique maps, but is also the graphic 
symbol of the track of a host of ships, the 
absorbing tales of which by the end of the 
eighteenth century, had been set down in 


books. 
Of Coleridge’s log of his ship, which he 


set down in prose as the route of the 
Ancient Mariner, Lowes says: 


The basic structure of the voyage regarded 
as a voyage is as austerely true to fact as an 
Admiralty report. Yet that stark outline... 
is itself a compendium of the premonitory 
dreams, and the imaginative vision, and the 
intrepid daring of two-score generations. And 
now on this frame, as upon a loom, the imagi- 
nation was to weave another, and this time a 
magic pattern. 


I feel sure that Lowes would have no 
objection to my seizing on his figure of 
the loom and the magic pattern, and 
extending it beyond “The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner” to an entire class of 
literature of which the Ancient Mariner 
is representative. Any reader of The Road 
to Xanadu will see that the author’s pri- 
mary purpose is “a study in the ways of 
the imagination,” and “‘an attempt to get 
at the workings of the faculty itself.” 
That is exactly what we are trying here 
to get at—a glimmering of the relation- 
ship between the Great Frontier and 
human imagination as represented in mod- 
ern literature. The borrowed loom and 
magic pattern are therefore most useful 
in presenting a vision of a gigantic literary 
action carried out on a stupendous scale. 
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One side of the loom is the Metropolis, the 
other the Great Frontier, and as the shut- 
tle of the imagination flew back and forth 
between the well known and the less well 
known it produced a fabric of literature 
which combined in its magic patterns the 
elements, the colors, shades, and tones of 
two worlds, one old and the other new. 


IN THIs view of literature as a tapestry 
woven in its frame of the Old World on 
one side and the New World on the other 
—a tapestry three centuries in the weav- 
ing—there is something epic. It tells the 
story of how the two worlds got 
acquainted. This getting acquainted was 
made up of many episodes, much tragedy, 
some comedy, all combined in a drama 
magnificent in its proportions. In the 
course of that drama we see the fusion, the 
slow mixture and blending of the elements 
of the old metropolitan culture with the 
strange new materials of the frontier 
world. It may be true that the Metropolis 
conquered the frontier, but it remains to 
be seen whether the frontier did not dic- 
tate the terms of its own surrender. The 
two are becoming one, and though con- 
trasts still exist, they are due more to 
habit, tradition, and inertia than to lack 
of common knowledge. The period of 
fusion is about over, the loom is about 
full, the tapestry of an epoch is almost 
finished, and in the late weaving it is all 
but impossible to separate the elements 
derived from the Great Frontier from 
those out of the Metropolis. 

Let us look at the tapestry and see if 
we can recognize the episodes of the drama 
unfolded by literary men and other artists. 
There Camoéns celebrates in The Lusiads 
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Da Gama’s voyages to the East and the 
greatness of Portugal. He sings the feat 
of men who conquered the fear of the 
surrounding seas. Shakespeare’s The Tem- 
pest rages around a new island of the 
Atlantic, and beyond in distant America 
the Utopians of More live as people should 
while those of Bacon’s New Atlantis carry 
on their ideal life in a region equally 
remote. In the Pacific off the South Ameri- 
can coast Robinson Crusoe tames his goats 
and shows his superiority in a most egotis- 
tical manner over Friday, while across the 
way and in a lower latitude all sorts of 
adventures take place around Treasure 
Island. The Ancient Mariner makes his 
way in the frozen Antarctic: 


The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around: 

It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, 
Like noises in a swound! 


And later that same ship stood becalmed 
in a still and rotting sea: 


Day after day, day after day, 

We stuck, nor breath nor motion; 
As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean. 


This is the center of the tapestry, but 
on the western margin Cooper’s Leather- 
stocking moves in his simple way among 
a group of unreal and highly romantic red 
men and white women, while Mark Twain 
deals in more robust and honest fashion 
with the doings of Tom Sawyer and Huck 
Finn along the mighty river, and Walt 
Whitman and Herman Melville sing their 
faith in the new society. In the realm of 
art George Catlin is romanticizing the 
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American Indian, along with Alfred 
Jacob Miller and Charles Bodmer, while 
at a later time Frederic Remington and 
Charlie Russell are filling the western art 
galleries — which were saloons — and the 
eastern magazines with representation of a 
half-imagined and half-real cowboy life. 
Nor must we omit John James Audubon 
sitting at his easel in the forests to record 
in lifelike manner the birds of America 
in their native haunts as no one else has 
ever done. Theirs are only a few of the 
many subthemes worked out by the men 
of imagination, magic patterns which 
make details of the great canvas. Since 
we are dealing primarily with literature, 
we must leave to one side the historical 
pageant, the real characters who were 
finding adventure, quick fortunes, and 
sudden death among the more enduring 
characters of the human imagination. But 
it is important to bear in mind that among 
the deathless aristocracy of literature 
moved real men, pirates knocking over 
treasure ships, conquistadores searching 
for Eldorados, Indian fighters, rivermen, 
freebooters, cowboys, and cattle kings: 
models and source books, as it were, for 
the artists and writers who were making 
the record in print and on canvas. 

As we look at the nearly completed 
tapestry we cannot fail to see that it 
belongs to a bygone age, to an era now 
ending. There is no room in the present 
world for such as this stuff our modern 
literature was made of. The imagination 
cannot play any more with the mystery 
and uncertainty of a half-known world, 
for there is no such thing. The map is 
finished, the roads are surveyed, and all 
the paths to that kind of adventure are 
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plainly marked. Da Gama would have a 
score of safe ports of call, and no hope 
of his voyage’s bringing glory to his coun- 
try. Robinson Crusoe would be picked up 
by an airplane before he could make a 
pirogue or tame a goat. The Eldorados 
are sought by geophysicists and men with 
Geiger counters. The noble savage would 
be exposed in the next Sunday supplement 
by a sociologist or anthropologist who had 
seen him and measured his head both 
ways. The Ancient Mariner would be 
thrown out of the court of credibility if 
he claimed to be the first that ever burst 
into any sea. Cooper’s Indians are drink- 
ing Coca Cola on the reservation; Tom 
Sawyer would be lucky to escape a camp 
for underprivileged children; Russell and 
Remington would be painting horses that 
would frighten one — pictures that no 
saloon-keeper would tolerate; Audubon 
would be teaching ornithology to a few 
disinterested students and hoping for a 
grant from a foundation; and Walt Whit- 
man would probably turn his savage 
genius on the frustrations of the demo- 
cratic vista. 

All this does not mean that the human 
imagination will not still operate, that 
literature will not continue to be pro- 
duced. It does mean that the imagination 
must make its way henceforth amidst a 
different set of conditions, that it must 
operate among men and not beyond them, 
that it must deal with what is well known 
rather than with what is only vaguely 
known. No more can the imagination 
sweep out from the Metropolis into the 
frontier and spin its fantastic tales of 
adventure and conquest. Man again has 
been turned back on himself to find his 
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romance and adventure. If we may judge 
by current manifestations, literature is no 
longer concerned with man caught be- 
tween an old world that is curious and a 
new one that is excitingly strange. It 
becomes more and more subjective, and 
seems to be concerned mainly with 
whether man is all sex or all psychology. 


The end of an age is always touched 
with sadness for those who lived it and 
those who love it. It is usually attended 
with much knowledge, some wisdom, and 
a sort of jaded sophistication. Neither 
knowledge nor wisdom brings happiness; 
more often they bring disillusionment. It 
would be very interesting to speculate on 
what the human imagination is going to 
do with a frontierless world where it must 
seek its inspiration in uniformity rather 
than in variety, in sameness rather than 
in contrast, in safety rather than in dan- 
ger, in probing the harmless nuances of 
the known rather than the thundering 
uncertainties of unknown seas and conti- 
nents. The dreamers, the poets, and the 
philosophers are after all but instruments 
which make vocal and articulate the hopes 
and aspirations of a people. The people 
themselves are going to miss the frontier 
more than words can express. For four 
centuries they heard its call, listened to its 
promises, and bet their lives and fortunes 
on its outcome. It calls no more, and 
regardless of how they bend their ears 
for its faint whisper they cannot hear the 


suggestion of a promise. The literary men 


have already caught up their frustration, 
and are making it the subject of their 
art. As yet no masterpiece has resulted, 
but there are fragments of writing which 
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hint at what the human imagination may 
be able to do with the closed frontier. 

John Steinbeck wrote a story entitled 
“The Leader of the People.” It is about a 
small boy, Jody Tiflin, who lived on a 
western ranch with his father, Carl, and 
his mother. But in this story that family 
are only props for Jody’s grandfather, his 
mother’s father, who is coming for a visit. 
Carl Tiflin, an unimaginative and practi- 
cal man, does not like Grandfather, who 
bores him by telling the same story, of 
how he led the people across the plains, 
how they fought Indians, and overcame 
all the difficulties. Always the same story. 
Carl cannot stand the prospect of hearing 
it again. 


“Well, how many times do I have to listen 
to the story of the iron plates, and the thirty- 
five horses? That time’s done. Why can’t he 
forget it, now it’s done?...He came across 
the plains. All right! Now it’s finished. No- 
body wants to hear about it over and over.” 

Grandfather overheard Carl say all this, and 
of course he was deeply hurt, but not as one 
would expect him to be. 

“I don’t mind what you said, but it might 
be true, and I would mind that,” remarked 
Grandfather gently. Carl, feeling sorry for 
having been honest, left, and Grandfather later 
justified himself to Jody. 

“It wasn’t Indians that were important, nor 
adventures, nor even getting out here. It was 


a whole bunch of people made into one bi 
crawling beast. . .. It was westering and west- 
ering. Every man wanted something for him- 
self, but the big beast that was all of them 
wanted only westering. I was the leader.... 
The thing had to have a head... . 

“When we saw the mountains at last, we 
cried—all of us. But it wasn’t getting here 
that mattered, it was movement and westering. 

“We carried life out here and set it down 
the way those ants carry eggs. And I was the 
leader. The westering was as big as God, an‘ 
the slow steps that made the movement piled 
up until the continent was crossed. 

“Then we came down to the sea, and it was 
done.” 

“Maybe I could lead the people sore dav.” 
Jody said. 

The old man smiled. “There’s no place to 
go. There’s the ocean to stop you. There’s a 
line of old men along the shore hating the 
ocean because it stopped them.” 

“In boats, I might, sir.” 

“No place to go, Jody. Every place is taken. 
But that’s not the worst—no, not the worst. 
Westering has died out of the people. Wester- 
ing isn’t a hunger any more. It’s all done.” 


And as we linger in contemplation of 
the great tapestry of modern literature 
which has left us symbols of what the 
human imagination did with a New 
World, we know that it was a special kind 
of experience, that it is done, and our last 
impression as we turn away is that to 
many of us it was as big as God. 
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The Relatives 


DAVID CORNEL DE JONG 


My uncles, aunts and cousins living on 
Willow, Bay or Ventura Streets love to read 
About kings and horses, and shrug off 
Their anonymous breasts misdeeds men 

Per petrate on far less delicate streets. 


Their houses have windows to laugh from, 
And doors from which to sally forth 

In pursuit of sport-like missions when 

The sun co-operates; there angels and dogs 
Are folks, and woe is terribly obsolete. 


My uncles and my aunts hold deplorable 
The letters | write from a broken faith; 
When he visits us, they say, we shall 

Bring wholesomeness forth to unruffle him, 
And dress him in tweeds and benevolence. 


The varnished houses which they dwell in— 
Eyes so benign, hands without sword or 

Cud gel ever—may ensnare me anon, 

With memories out of bounds, and dreams 
Soaked harmlessly in the sleep they'll engender. 
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Wait for the Day 


PAUL BARTLETT 


“WOULD YOU LIKE another glass of ice- 
tea?” Alfredo asked. 

“I've had enough, thanks,” Laura said. 

“Do you feel like sleeping now?” asked 
Alfredo. 

“Yes, I think I'll take a nap,” Laura 
said. 

Alfredo was sitting beside her bed; he 
was fifty-eight; she was fifty-two; they 
were a hundred and ten years for a five- 
room house that had been built in °87. It 
was a one-story adobe place in a town of 
twenty thousand. 

A strip of light, like a fuzzy yardstick, 
came through the upper part of the vene- 
tian shutter and pointed at the wedding 
photo, a kindly thing in faded sepia, 
framed by a circle of polished cherry, 
taken twenty-seven years ago. The lower 
part of the shutter was wide open. Laura 
could see into their December patio: there 
was a many-branched cup-of-gold vine 
on the white wall,each striped flower full 
of midday sun. A hummingbird giroed 
over one of the big flowers. There were 
some leather-bottomed chairs on the grass, 
just as she had left them three weeks ago. 

Three weeks—it’s a long while to lie in 
bed, she thought. There’s so much I could 
have done. Everything’s fallen on Al- 
fredo’s shoulders. 

She looked away from the four-square 
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patio, its shrubs and vines and flowers; 
sleepily, her eyes climbed shadow rungs on 
the wall; she studied Alfredo’s face sleep- 
ily. He looked tired. She reached out and 
patted his hand. What a plain, good face 
he had, altogether considerate, gentle, 
quiet. Gray eyes. Rounded chin. Cheeks 
a little fattish. Full, earnest mouth. Gray 
hair. There was nothing in his face to re- 
mind her of the tall sprightly fellow of 
twenty-seven years ago. She was rather 
glad. She too had changed, she knew. Per- 
haps more than he. 

“Go and lie down and rest,” she said. 
“You’ve been in and out of here all day.” 

“It’s only a little after twelve,” he said, 
and smiled. 

She smiled back. 

“It’s almost siesta time; go and read; 
you never catch up on your reading,” she 
said, persuasively. 

“I don’t want to read. It seems like 
everything I pick up is about war. The 
war’s growing worse. Poland lost, then 
Norway; Britain bombed; now the U.S. 
attacked. 1941. What’ll happen next year, 
and in 1943? It’s terrible. I hope Mexico 
takes no part in it.” 

“Read a book then.” 

“Yes,” he said, wondering though what 
he could read that would liberate him 
from his duties and worries; he turned 
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and peered into the patio, seeing, now, not 
Zapotlan, not his home town, but a place 
of his imagination, a jungle beside the 
ocean, lianas, palms, iguerras, cerns. Then, 
slowly, quite painfully, he remembered his 
wife’s face: he turned and stared at her. 
She had closed her eyes and seemed to be 
resting peacefully. The house was full of 
patio chirping bird-noises, the slow tick of 
the grandfather clock in the dining room, 
the faster tick of water dripping from a 
leaky faucet. 

Laura’s face was thin: she weighed 106 
now and a month ago she had weighed 
about twenty pounds more. The loss of 
flesh had left curious threaded lines on her 
face, as though the skin were somehow be- 
ing cauterized from within — papering 
away. There was a new frailty about her 
hands. She opened her eyes and their dark 
brown kindled and said: I’m feeling bet- 
ter. Go. 

Perhaps she was improving; according 
to Ric she was. But Ric had never finished 
his medical training. During the last fif- 
teen years he had never so much as 
thumbed a medical publication. He doc- 
tored by intuition, chance, luck. Alfredo 
never felt sure he knew the kidneys from 
the heart. But he was the “best” doctor 
in Zapotlan. 

“Her kidney condition is bound to im- 
prove. Rest will do the job. Rest and good 
food,” Ric was yapping; his paludismo 
face was grinning assurance. 

Alfredo saw that Laura was asleep and 
he bent down and stroked her gray hair— 
pushed away some of it from her fore- 
head. The skin was cool. He semt up a 
prayer. Taking her lunch tray into the 
kitchen he said to his servant, Delfina: 

“I’m going to my room. Call me if I’m 
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needed. The sefiora is resting. She’s asleep 
now.” 

Delfina had a match between her teeth; 
she was about to take it out and light the 
tractolina stove; she took out the match 
and nodded. She seldom spoke. Around 
her dark brown Mayan face there always 
hovered a world of silence and mystery. 
She was young and small and well propor- 
tioned. It seemed to Alfredo that she was 
a lost Yucatecan. That was why he liked 
her and defended her when anything went 
wrong in the kitchen or around the house. 

Walking through the patio he thought 
of her, without so much as being aware of 
it: she pervaded his subconscious and car- 
ried him off to Yucatan: he had wanted 
to visit Merida and Chichen Itza ever since 
he had read of Chichen Itza’s discovery. 
His father had poohpoohed such a trip. 
“What for, to get the fever!” And he him- 
self had died of fever, in Colima, a hun- 
dred miles from home, not two thousand. 

A gray pigeon dropped into the patio 
and drank at the square fountain: the lily 
pads were shimmering in the sun; gold- 
fish were passing under a stem. A clarin 
raced across the red tiled rooftop and scat- 
tered fallen eucalyptus leaves; he burst 
into a song that was rapturous. Alfredo 
bent over to pick a bug from a climbing 
rose: the rose was starting to bloom, pale 
delicate white petals. 

In his room he left open the door. 

He took down an old book and turned 
to a description of Yucatan and the drone 
of a fly against window glass seduced his 
mind: he shut his eyes and waited: his 
thirty years in this town sifted away: his 
poor circumstances were forgotten: he 
sank down into a high cane-backed chair 
and opened the book on his lap. 
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But he was sleepy: he had been up and 
down all night with Laura, giving her 
dosages, comforting. They had talked for 
a while, of their two children, how it 
seemed when there were babies pattering 
about the house, how it seemed only yes- 
terday they had left Zapotlan. Only yes- 
terday, he sighed now. 

His room was a shop of bookshelves, with 
tables, bed, very large console radio, maps. 
No pictures but maps: they were his king- 
dom. He had never gone in for art. Just 
before he dozed in his chair he opened his 
eyes and took in his map of Florida: Key 
West. He had wanted to go there and... 

He unbuttoned his threadbare vest and 
released his belt and slept, book on the 
floor, his legs crossed comfortably ... 

A hummingbird came to the roses along 
the patio, perhaps it was the same hum- 
mingbird that had visited the cup-of- 
gold; he flew twenty feet, retraced his 
path, shot over the roof tiles, and was 
gone. Delfina sang in the kitchen, a click- 
ing, tropic song, mockingly illusive. The 
water at the leaky tap went on and on. 


THE CANTINA, where Alfredo sat, was 
empty, except for the jefe, a lout of 
twenty-three, red-eyed, sunken -shoul- 
dered, malnutritioned, dirty. He perched 
at his bar, on a tall stool, as if waiting for 
someone to serve-him. Alfredo sat at a 
table in a. corner. There were six or seven 
tables, the bar, the fly-honored mirror, a 
naked Japanese girl on a calendar, saw- 
dust. The sawdust interested Alfredo par- 
ticularly: it seemed to be moving toward 
the door, in a slow, granular flood. He 
thought he should call out to the jefe and 
comment about it but drank another 
copita instead. 
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Cobwebs were tacked across the ceiling 
in dusty contrails. The wallpaper was a 
blue x on a bright yellow ground; x, x, x 
went the signature all around the room. 
This is where all the peasants learn to sign 
their names, Alfredo once told a drunken 
fellow. The door was a double venetian 
blind, slats missing; cold air was coming 
in. It was five o’clock in the morning. 

The jefe drowsed, head on his hands. 

Alfredo began to compose another geo- 
graphical layout, this time the desert, a 
map made by ancient people. On the map 
were parallelograms, rhomboids, triangles, 
reaching for miles. He saw himself getting 
ready to measure these enormous Peruvian 
geometrics; he was unpacking equipment; 
there was a pepper tree just behind him 
and... 

Alfredo’s bottle upset and he stood up 
and looked down at the dirty sawdust; he 
began to hate the cantina; he began to 
smell its rancid, lonely smell; he shook 
himself and went to the door and looked 
out through a broken slat. 

The little jefe was sound asleep; Al- 
fredo spat on the floor and walked out; he 
had paid for his bottle, he was entitled to 
leave if he wished. How cold the sky. He 
tried to button his vest and make it look 
neat again. It was very soiled. He couldn’t 
manage to button the buttons. He couldn’t 
manage to straighten his tie or the wings 
of his collar. I don’t look like a school- 
teacher, he told himself. 

Zapotlan was a neat chopped-together 
pre-Conquest town. One-story stucco 
houses mostly. Most of them with lichen- 
covered tiles. A lot of the houses had rusty 
iron-grilled windows. Most of the door- 
ways were big enough to admit a two- 
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horse carriage. Big and little padlocks hung 


on grilled gates. 

Sun was sifting beyond the cold hills 
and beyond the huge volcano that was the 
supernatural genie of this town; there 
were filaments of storm cloud, streamers 
bending low and melting away into the 
cottonness of a vast pastora... 

Houses, houses. . . 

He walked past them, all so very old 
to him, the fadedness of sidewalk tiles, the 
white and yellow walls, the rust on the 
grilles, the locks they used. He knew when 
Sr. J— got a new lock for his house. He 
knew when Srta. M— hung a wreath on 
her door. He knew: everyone knew, who 
lived in a town for thirty years. It was a 
static blueprint: the lines went out and 
came back: you went to the post office 
and came home; you went to Mass and 
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came home; you went to the hills for a 
picnic and came home; your children went 
to school and came home; you went to 
school and came home. 

At the church in the plaza he stopped 
and went in for a moment’s prayer: every 
month or two, after his visits to the can- 
tina, he stopped to pray alone: today he 
wanted to express his thanks that Laura 
was well. The church was empty except 
for Madrelina, the old dusting woman, 
the half-wit, who slept little “in order to 
take better care of God’s things.” She did 
not see Alfredo. He knelt and prayed: he 
was aware of Laura’s presence, had been 
all night, in a way happily married men 
can be. He knew that she knew. And he 
knew that she would be waiting for him, 
to take him to his room and settle him. 
He thought, with a kindly sort of weari- 
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ness directing his brain, of all his basic 
resentment toward the monotony that ate 
away his soul here: he thought: I know 
what other people eat, what they have in 
the bank, what they write in their letters, 
what their children think of them as par- 
ents. 

As he passed the drab concrete struc- 
ture of his school, two-story, set back from 
the sidewalk twenty feet, squared win- 
dows, plain, so familiar that each crack 
on its face was remembered, he felt his 
hand search absently, mechanically, for 
his door keys. It’s Sunday, he told himself. 
Remember it’s Sunday. 

Hill-volcano-eucalyptus-prima- 
vera-pines: that was Zapotlan, the hut- 
ment, the habit of lives, where he had 
found Laura twenty-seven years ago. He 
had climbed the volcano seventeen times 
now. Each time up there he had looked 
down on himself; perhaps not at first, but 
later, on every subsequent visit, he had 
seen himself and been perturbed by his 
own consistent rebellion, his wife’s calm 
and happy acquiescence. He envied her 
that acquiescence. 


ir was 1951 and Laura was gravely ill. 
She had recovered and lived normally and 
now she was to die in a day or two. The 
thin face was gaunt—her old kidney com- 
plaint was going to win out. The luster 
had gone from her dark brown eyes. But 
kindness had not gone from her and as 
she lay on her bed she touched Alfredo and 
thanked him with the pressure of her 
fingers. Alfredo had just snapped off the 
bedside radio; he had been trying to get 
some soft music for her since she had asked 
for some, but there had been only war 
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news. He pushed the red plastic box to- 
ward the wall. It was 7:30. 

“Ten years ago America was just en- 
tering the second World War. Remem- 
ber?” 

“I hope it’s not a big one this time,” she 
said. 

“I hope not,” he said. 

There was silence. 

The grandfather clock in the dining 
room had worn out five years ago. No 
birds were singing at this hour. Delfina— 
the Yucatecan—was still with them but 
the kitchen was quiet for it was her night 
off. 

“Will you go away for a while, when 
I’m gone?” Laura asked. 

“No,” he said. 

She was thinking of her little insurance 
policy; she did not ask him to explain why 
he would not go away; she saw all of his 
travel books and maps and thought of his 
threadbare clothes and hoped that, some- 
how, through this money perhaps, he 
might find liberation, solace. She loved 
him for his queer outgoing; for a while, 
in her young years, she had caught some 
of his hunger; then she had realized its 
pain and her old satisfaction in herself 
and in her place had returned to her and 
she had lived happily, for her family, the 
little town, God. During the last few years 
she and Alfredo had spent many hours in 
their little orange grove, taking care of 
the trees, resting there. Would he go there, 
to be alone? she asked herself. He had pro- 
posed to her there. There he had kissed her 
the first time. 

“I’m remembering our first kiss,” she 
said. 

“In our orange grove,” he said. 
“Yes,” she said. 
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His hair was snowy now, so soft; then 
it had been wavy black; he had cut quite 
a figure in his new suit, given him by his 
father, a suit from Guadalajara. What a 
nice kind fat man his father had been. 

A lamp burned on a table set aside from 
the bed; its intentionally weak bulb bur- 
rowed softly toward the old beamed ceil- 
ing, brown rafters set between white 
plaster areas. Walls were white. Family 
pictures, a cross, a rosary, they were the 
only decorations. They had never liked 
curtains at the windows but had painted 
the venetian shutters a pale pink on the 
inside. On the dressing table and chest of 
drawers were embroideries of her moth- 
er’s, quite ivory now, almost yellow. 

“We've had a peaceful life,” Laura said. 

“Yes,” he said. 

Opening her eyes she found tears on 
his cheeks. Tears came on hers. 

“Wasn’t it fun that picnic at Las Pefias, 
when I fell in the water?” 

She spoke slowly, faintly. 

He didn’t reply; he couldn’t; he saw 
her, young, dressed in something green, 
very clinging, all wet, laughing, lying 
among the rocks of the flash-flooded Las 
Penas creek. He wanted to backtrack 
through time, stoop and pick her up again, 
and kiss her. 

He kissed her now and then got up to 
see if the windows were properly opened. 
In the mirror he glimpsed her on her bed, 
her white hair, her face a relic of the olden 
days. He saw his own face, the grayish 
mustache he affected now. He had on the 
familiar neat blue serge, vest unbuttoned, 
no tie. 


A MONTH after her death he got up in the 
night and went to a cantina, not the same 
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place, another, where an old man was jefe. 
It was quite a walk from the house. The 
stars were pricking through a pastfora; 
beggars lay sleeping on the steps of the 
church, their bodies like oversize gum 
wrappers thrown down. The jefe waited 
on Alfredo; he rubbed a winy hand on 
his apron; he knew the old schoolmaster 
and respected him; his kids had studied 
under him; he knew his wife had died re- 
cently and he stood stiffly, servilely, at 
Alfredo’s elbow. 

Again Alfredo was the only customer 
in the cantina; again he thought of his 
geographical hallucinations. So many years 
now, and he had shared none of this with 
his friends, not M—, or L—, or H—. His 
maps were just maps to them, the travel 
books were just travel books, the radio was 
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radio. The knowledge, the intimacy, was 
his and Laura’s. He could not feel she was 
near him now. He recognized, as he drank 
his second bottle, that she was ahead of 
him, on the ultimate trip—the geographer 
of space and time, cartographer of that 
thing called eternity. What was it like, 
there between the e and the y? He started 
a third bottle. He was sixty-eight. He, too, 
might know soon. The school board would 
retire him in two more years. Then, he 
would have to live on even less of a pit- 
tance. Well, someone else would handle 
geometry and social science and geog- 
raphy: 

Someone else to chalk the Orinoco, the 
Mississippi; someone else to describe the 
Himalayas and the Andes; he would 
spread the maps of Africa and Europe and 
designate the cradle of civilization, routes, 
islands. But would his hands shake and his 
eyes close to mere slits as legends throbbed 
in his brain? Not likely. 

Ah, the classroom, the good and bad, the 
longings buried under erasure dust, tropic 
rains on window glass further annihilating 
personal ambition, the anonymity of an- 
nual faces sealing each commencement ex- 
ercise; 8 A.M., 12 noon, 3 P.M., the clock 
never varied its blood content, its retribu- 
tional pain, incarceration for the sake of 
...God only knew. Twenty-six years of 
teaching and he had answered that ques- 
tion a hundred times in a hundred ways: 
duty, lack of courage, love of family. Men 
were philanthropists—giving away their 
lives as though they had many to give. 
Hope was really the greatest deceiver of 
all. He was glad that it was a kind decep- 


tion. 


Abruptly, he began to listen: there were 
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soft leaf sounds outside; he liked the 
sounds of foliage; it was so unlabial; there 
was something about a tree and its secrets. 
What kind of tree was it outside? He re- 
membered: a eucalyptus. It seemed to him 
that his mind was more at ease now than 
he had known it to be for years: it was 
the sound of the night, its promise of rest; 
it was the sound of people outside; now 
they were coming into the cantina, sev- 
eral couples. How gay and amusing they 
were, and young. 

Zapotlan, home town, houses, trees, 
churches, shops: her home town: soon 
they would have the marker done for her 
grave there in the neglected Pantheon. 
Thank God it would be a decent marker. 
Better than decent perhaps—a little better 
than many others, the commonality. It 
was to stand quite tall, white they said; 
he hadn’t seen it yet. White, to remind 
people of what she had been at heart. It 
would have her name on it, the dates: 
should he have anything more inscribed? 
The stonecutter would have to know his 
decision soon. 

The other decision had come about by 
itself, something strapped to destiny, bit- 
ter yet sweet, something generous and 
futile, tribute and negation, as his life had 
been, and hers. 

Her marker would be paid for when the 
check came in from her insurance policy; 
that would not be long; the company had 
written him that they would be sending 
the draft shortly. 

Other couples came into the cantina; 
a mechanical box began to thump out 
“Caballera Negra” (sad and low); there 
were about fifteen tables in the place; 
there had been a party at Sr. Esquamilla’s 
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house; a new waiter came up to Alfredo 
and asked him if he wished anything more. 
He, too, knew Alfredo. 

“No. I’m going to go now,” Alfredo 
said. 

“Don’t hurry,” said the man. “You see 
there are plenty of tables left. No one hur- 
ries at this hour.” 

“It’s time for an old fellow to get 
home,” Alfredo said, and smiled. 

The undecorated walls of the cantina 
were distasteful; ugliness never pleased 
him; the bar mirror was trimmed in tarn- 
ished brass; the bar was a piece of battered 
oak, half driftwood, half counter from 
some old-fashioned department store. 


Dandelion Clocks 


ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


As he walked home it was nearly time 
for early Mass; many people were about; 
some were headed for the Saturday mar- 
ket; many of them greeted him. Alfredo 
blinked at the crisp winter dawn, blinked 
at familiar faces, at the snow cone of the 
volcano; he went slowly to his house and 
unlocked the patio gate. Delfina would 
not be along for an hour or so. An Ail- 
guerro was singing boisterously and he 
stopped beside the bird’s cage and spoke 
to it and then went into his room and shut 
the door. But before he lay down on his 
bed to sleep he pulled out a map of Aus- 
tralia and bent over and noticed the area 
marked “unexplored.” 


What time is kept by dandelion clocks? 

They mark the time of the late apple blossoms 

and carly lilacs. 1f the winds are kind 

their frail orbs stand beneath wild cherry blossoms, 
chokecherry blossoms scenting all the air, 

neighbors to violets and strawberry flowers. 

The hour of the bobolink’s return 

comes in their orbit, and the whippoorui'l 

under the moon calls to their smaller moons; 

their winged white seeds 

drift past the little apple tree, bird-planted 

by the rock ledge, where under tarnished flowers 

a robin broods upon three deep blue eggs. 

I saw them half an hour ago, and knew 

that folded in those bright and sky-stained shells 
were wings, that yet might fly southward to Mexico. 
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War of the Wire 


Ravens Attack Power Companies 


ROY BEDICHEK 


THE WHITE-NECKED RAVEN (Corvus 
cryptoleucus) of western Texas has gone 
modern in choice of his nesting material. 
Within a few years he has changed from 
wood to metal, from harmless sticks to 
disastrous wire—almost any kind of wire 
that he can lay his bill to. Thereby hangs 
this tale of his rupture with power and 
communication corporations whose trou- 
ble shooters declare that nine-tenths of 
their trouble comes from this bird’s un- 
alterable determination to construct nests 
either wholly or partly of wire. 

An exhibit recently installed in the 
Texas Memorial Museum displays two 
nests of the white-necked raven—one 
woven wholly of wire, except for the cup, 
and the other, somewhat larger, consist- 
ing of wire scraps intertwined with the 
usual sticks and twigs, apparently for the 
purpose of strengthening the structure. 

Little discrimination is shown in the 
ravens’ choice of wire. Everything is grist 
that comes to their mill, except that the 
pieces must be of suitable length and be 
bent, crooked, curved, or twisted to fa- 
cilitate their primitive weaving. In the 
wood-wire specimen there is interwoven 
near the center a coiled, misshapen bed- 
spring, surrounded by quantities of cot- 
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tonwood twigs, short lengths of common 
baling wire, telephone wire, both insu- 
lated and smooth, barbed wire, single 
strand and double strand, and a rusty coat 
hanger. It is a rudely shaped, bulky affair 
measuring 22 inches in depth, including 
the foundation of an old nest, and 25 
inches across. The cup is § inches deep, 8 
inches wide at the top, and is lined with 
small weed stems, bark, strings, bits of 
cloth, and other cottony waste found 
around the deserted homesteads which are 
common along Blackwater Draw, in east- 
ern New Mexico, where the specimen was 
collected. 

Glen Evans, Associate Director of the 
Museum, found this nest 14 feet up in a 
partly dead cottonwood tree about seven 
miles north of Portales, New Mexico, 
while he was camped there supervising the 
excavation of fossils in May, 1950. The 
nest was wire-lashed in an upright triple 
fork in which it is now exhibited with 
original lashings undisturbed. 

The all-wire nest has a maximum 
diameter of 20 inches and is only 8 or 10 
inches thick. The shallow cup is lined with 
assorted soft, fibrous materials. It was 
found by A. L. Lidzy on his windmill 
tower in the Central Community four 
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miles west of Portales, New Mexico. The 
“By the Way” column of the Portales 
Daily News for June 2, 1950, says the 
nest is “woven of various lengths of scrap 
wire, some of it so thick that it couldn’t 
have been cut with ordinary pliers. It is 
lined with bear grass fiber, pieces of bur- 
lap, and chunks of stuffing out of car seats. 
There were three bluish white eggs in the 
nest, spotted brown, about an inch and 
a half long and an inch in diameter.” The 
editor of this column comments, “Some 
think it is a hawk’s nest, while others say 
it is the nest of the white-necked raven.” 

Certainly the relative thinness of the 
foundation and the shallowness of the 
cup, which is not more than 3 inches deep 
at the center, cast some doubt upon its 
identity. Typically, the white-necked 
raven’s nest is deeply hollowed, an average 
of 8 inches in diameter and 5 inches deep. 
The editor’s loose description of the eggs 
found in this nest can hardly be used to 
identify it. Of course, the difficulty of a 
new material may account for discre- 
pancy in the overall size and in the shape 
of the cup. 

The raven molds the cup of her nest 
by sitting flat down in the hollow of it 
and pushing her breast against the sides, 
meanwhile gradually lining the same with 
softer materials. One can sympathize with 
the difficulties the bird must experience 
in trying to create a cavity in the mass of 
wire and force into place wire scraps, some 
of them barbed, with only so primitive 
and sensitive an instrument to work with 


as her own breast. 

The More Museum (Vernon, Texas) 
has three all-wire nests positively identi- 
fied as those of the white-necked raven. 
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“The first nest,” says George E. Maxon, 
of Vernon, 


was built on the cross-arms of a rural tele- 
phone line, shorting out all the lines. When 
the “trouble shooters” went out to find the 
trouble, they found the nest, and, knowing 
that we were interested, brought it in with 
five fresh eggs. It is made entirely of wire, some 
insulated, some plain....It was lined with 
waste, the kind used to clean machinery in the 
oil fields. 

Within ten days after the first nest was 
brought in, it was reported that the birds had 
completed another nest in the same place, with 
the same kind of wires, but this time had used 
one dozen sticks off the mesquite trees. This 
nest did not have eggs. I believe the “trouble 
shooters” shot one or both birds after the last 
call. 


Other machine-age nests of the white- 
necked raven are now reported from east- 
ern New Mexico. John H. Green, of Here- 
ford, Texas, informs me that he found one 
twenty-five miles west of Hereford “in 
an old windmill tower. It was built on the 
guide for the pump-rod, and weighed sev- 
eral pounds. The outside was almost en- 
tirely short pieces of wire and the inside 
was just like the common nest. Extensive 
fencing had been done in that area and 
the birds availed themselves of pieces of 
wire 18 inches long that bound the bales 
of wire, three to the bale. These were left 
right where the bales were broken and 
hence were scattered for forty miles along 
the road. The nest was well-made and 
shaped.” 

Mr. Evans calls attention to the fact 
that not a single piece of straight wire is 
used in the construction of any of the 
dozen or more wire-reinforced nests he 
later examined along Blackwater Draw. 
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On the ground below the nests were many 
straight pieces of wire which had been 
discarded by the birds. Apparently, ravens 
are not strong or dexterous enough to bend 
wire to suit their purposes, and they must 
therefore select pieces already curved in 
a manner to facilitate weaving. The dis- 
carded pieces of straight wire beneath the 
nests indicate that the bird is unable to 
determine in advance the suitability of a 
given piece of wire and must make his 
selection on a trial-and-error basis. 

Eastern New Mexico is a region of sud- 
den and violent winds. Some of the more 
fragile bird-nests, especially those of the 
western mourning dove, are often torn 
from their moorings; and it is not unusual 
to find eggs of other species blown out, 
or emptied out by the wind-tossed 
branches to which the nests are attached. 

Wire certainly gives greater stability. 
Interwoven with sticks, the wire in the 
specimen first described, with its loopings 
over the three prongs of the supporting 
fork, would certainly enable the nest to 
ride out a terrific hurricane. 

“These birds,” concludes Mr. Evans, 
“plainly preferred metal reinforcing, since 
they went as far as a quarter of a mile to 
get pieces of wire, whereas there was avail- 
able right at hand an abundance of their 
traditional nesting material.” 

The rapid extension of telephone and 
power transmission lines in the past 
twenty years, crisscrossing the nesting 
range of the white-necked raven, has pro- 
vided a nesting bonanza for the birds, 
since they find wires and cross-arms a con- 
venient and substantial nesting location in 
wide, treeless areas. Indeed, it is probable 
that these man-made structures have 
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widened the nesting range of the birds, 
since they can now move into areas for- 
merly devoid of suitable building sites. 

But their invasion is naturally disputed, 
since metal so placed often shorts out the 
electric current. Moreover, the nest-build- 
ing raven has the unhappy habit of alight- 
ing midway between the poles to take a 
look around before moving up with his 
material to the cross-arm where nest con- 
struction is under way. While taking this 
instinctive precaution, common to many 
species, and balancing himself on one of 
the transmission wires, he sometimes 
touches the piece of scrap he holds in his 
beak to another, with consequences as 
sudden as they are disastrous. Not only is 
the company’s service interrupted, but the 
bird suffers the immediate penalty of elec- 
trocution. Next day the trouble shooter 
finds a telltale piece of nesting material 
lying athwart the transmission wires di- 
rectly above the careless creature’s lifeless 
body. 

Maintenance officials of these pole- 
building corporations are thus put to it 
for adequate defense of their services. Dis- 
trict managers of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company at Amarillo, Mid- 
land, and Wichita Falls (whose respective 
areas cover the Panhandle and most of the 
remainder of western Texas) report that 
the company spends thousands of dollars 
annually “clearing trouble caused by scrap 
wire dropped into the lines by ravens. 
During the nesting months of April, May, 
and June troubles from this source run 
as much as fifty per cent of all trouble.” 
On the 390 miles of telephone line be- 
tween Abilene and Pecos and between 


Sweetwater and Lubbock, W. McCorkle, 
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District Plant Superintendent, of Abi- 
lene, Texas, reports 150 cases of trouble 
from ravens’ nests, and $5,000 annually 
as cost of patrolling and clearing the lines. 
In the summer of 1948, the Southwest- 
ern Public Service Company had serious 
interruptions caused by nests on its 115,- 
000 volt transmission line between Carls- 
bad and Hobbs, New Mexico. This trans- 
mission line uses two wood poles for each 
structure. Some nine feet from the top of 
the two poles is a double timber cross-arm 
consisting of two 3x10 planks thirty 
feet long. This is a shielded transmission 
line, so that on top of each of the two 
poles is a shield or static conductor from 
one structure to the next. Connecting this 
shield or static conductor to the ground is 
a pole ground wire attached to and 
brought down each of the two poles in the 
structure and connecting to the ground 
plate buried under the butt of each pole. 
Vice-president H. O. Hodson reports: 


The crows' build their nests between the 
double timber cross-arms, immediately adja- 
cent to the pole and in intimate contact with 
the pole ground wire. In fact, they sometimes 
pull the pole ground wire loose from the pole 
and weave their nest material in behind it. 
After a rain the moisture soaks through the 
nest and into the two cross-arm timbers and 
on into the pole, setting up an area of high 
leakage density. Leakage, concentrated in the 
wet area of the nest, sets the cross-arm timbers 
and the pole itself on fire. In certain instances, 
the cross-arm timbers were burnt off at one 
end, the pole top was burnt out, and the power 
conductors as they fell took the line out of 
service. 


This company’s transmission lines in 
Terry, Yoakum, and Gaines counties are 


'“Crow” is the common name for the white-necked 
raven in many parts of its range. 
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damaged each nesting season (May 
through July) by ravens, according to 
Line Maintenance Foreman W. S. Pool. 
He estimates that forty to sixty nests were 
removed from lines under his supervision, 
and that it takes one hundred man hours 
per year “to patrol, remove nests and loose 
wire from our high lines. Seismographic 
blasting wire is a favorite material of the 
birds in that area.” However, they are far 
from “choosey” so long as portable metal 
is available. Mr. Hodson reports one nest 
“containing a 5-foot length of automobile 
speedometer chain.” 

The cost of removing ravens’ nests from 
the Texas Electric Service Company’s 
transmission line extending between No- 
lan and Ward counties, and including the 
distribution system on either side, has 
amounted to as much as $7,000 in a single 
year. The trouble began in 1928 and has 
continued almost unabated until the pres- 
ent time, according to R. L. Beale, of Big 
Spring, Texas, District Manager. He re- 
ports burned poles, and damaged conduc- 
tors and insulators averaging three to five 
per year “in the high voltage system and 
perhaps double this amount in the dis- 
tribution system.” 

To Mr. Beale’s report, Superintendent 
of Transmission O. §. Hockaday of Fort 
Worth adds this interesting observation: 
“On some lines, particularly in Baylor 
and Archer counties, many interruptions 
were caused by the birds standing on the 
cross-arm and pecking at the conductors,” 
to which activity we can assign no cause 
except that of idle curiosity. 

Instances of interference with telephone 
service are recorded as far back as 1927, 
and “in 1930,” according to Shaler E. 
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Aldous,’ “the Bell Telephone Company of 
Denver reported trouble with ‘crows’ on 
a line constructed in 1929-30 between 
Denver and Lamar. . . . There is still trou- 
ble (1936), almost 95 per cent of it within 
a 72-mile stretch... along and near Big 
Sandy and Rush creeks, between the towns 
of Eads and Boyero, a relatively flat, dry 
and treeless area.” The company has tried 
various control and prevention devices “at 
a total annual cost of $2,500 to $5,500... 
between 700 and 800 pounds of scrap 
wire have been removed annually from 
the nests and the ground beneath the 
lines.” 

Contemporaneously with extension of 
telephone and power lines in this ravens’ 
nesting range, automobile highways have 
gridironed the area. Animals killed in this 
high-powered traffic provide a plentiful 
supply of “fresh” carrion every morning 
which the ravens are first to find and 
ravenously devour. Camping out along 
these highways, I have noted that the 
earliest birdcall in the morning is that of 
the ravens, croaking hoarsely as they take 
down the highway to be the first to enjoy 
the night’s kill. I have heard their lugu- 
brious notes even before daylight as they 
began their flights and later in the morn- 
ing have passed hundreds of them break- 
fasting on victims of the automobiles. 

With public service corporations pro- 
viding nesting sites in treeless areas and 
with the automobiles providing a new 
source of food, it is not surprising that the 
birds are becoming more numerous. 

Various remedies designed to meet the 
menace have been, and are being, tried. 

*“The White-Necked Raven in Relation to Agricul- 


ture,” U. S. Dept. of the Interior, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Research Report 5, 1942, p. 17. 
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Mr. Aldous says, “Shooting, poisoning, 
and trapping have accounted for 1,500 to 
2,000 ravens annually” in the compara- 
tively small area between Denver and 
Lamar. He says, also, that the best “‘short- 
circuit preventive so far tried is the insu- 
lation of the wires with a split rubber hose 
for about thirty inches out from each side 
of the cross-arm.” 

To stop the birds from short-circuiting 
the current by standing on the cross-arm 
and pecking the conductors, the Texas 
Electric Service Company inserts a short 
gap in the pole ground wire. This com- 
pany reports also that structures have 
been designed so as to provide few spots 
for nests. 

“In heavily infested areas,” says J. 
H. Chowning of Fort Worth, Division 
Commercial Superintendent of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Company, “we 
have found that the best method is to tape 
the wires at the cross-arms for a distance 
of about eighteen inches on either side. 
...In raven areas where we build new 
lines, we tape the wires at the time the 
new wire is strung.” 

All the services affected have resorted 
to shooting and trapping, but none re- 
ports these measures successful in any 
marked degree. Nests, of course, are de- 
stroyed, and it has been found that nests 
destroyed before the eggs are hatched are 
immediately rebuilt, whereas those de- 
stroyed after the eggs are hatched are not 
rebuilt during that season. Cleaning off 
all scraps of wire from the right-of-way 
is alse highly recommended, and cures the 
trouble in sections of country where other 
sources of scrap wire are unavailable. The 
suspending of dead “crows” along the line 
cured the infestation in one instance. 
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In Terry, Yoakum, and Gaines counties 
(Texas) the Southwestern Public Service 
Company fastens toy snakes to the top of 
the cross-arms with staples in such a way 
that the wind moves each end of the snake. 
“This experiment,” says Mr. Pool, “was 
tried on ten consecutive poles, then a skip 
of ten poles and repeated, in an area where 
the ravens had already begun nesting. ... 
From early in 1950 on throughout the 
season there was no more activity on the 
test poles.” Other matters prevented the 
experiment’s being repeated during the 
1951 season. 

Other species in other parts of the world 
are causing similar troubles, and similar 
remedies are being developed. 

An Australian news correspondent re- 
ports desert birds joyously welcoming the 
British Commonwealth’s long-range- 
weapons project on the “‘vast treeless salt- 
bush Nullarbor plain of southern Aus- 


tralia. Crows, eagles, and other carrion 
birds are building nests on everything per- 
pendicular on the rocket range. They even 
build nests in rocket projectors. As fast as 
linemen clear transmission lines, the birds 
close in behind them and rebuild.” 

The Australian magpie or crow-shrike 
is one of the worst offenders, since he has 
taken to using wire as nesting material. 
In some Australian states repair gangs are 
required to gather up all scraps after a 
job, and spikes are placed on crosstrees to 
discourage the birds from nesting there. 

Perhaps the most humane and expen- 
sive remedy for this sort of thing is that 
adopted by the Long Island lighting com- 
panies as a defense against the rain-soaked 
nests of ospreys which short-circuit their 
lines. They have put up poles near the 
transmission lines especially for ospreys 
with suitable framework atop of them to 
invite the nest-hungry birds. 


\ \ \ 
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Mating Season 


R. BRETNOR 


EACH EVENING after supper, all the nice 
people who lived at Mrs. Weatherbleak’s 
came down into the parlor for an hour or 
two. Old Judge Ullbright limped in across 
the Turkey carpet with his Law Review 
under his arm. Mr. and Mrs. Hiram Puny 
sat themselves stiffly side by side on the 
red davenport. George Giele opened the 
door for Miss Luckmeyer, who taught mu- 
sic at the Junior High School, and fol- 
lowed her over to the bamboo love seat by 
the fireplace. Finally, having supervised 
the clearing of the table, Mrs. Weather- 
bleak came in herself, smiled at everyone 
over the faded velvet of her bosom, and 
signaled to George that the television set 
could be turned on. 

On that first Tuesday in July, though, 
there was a difference. In the doorway, 
Mrs. Weatherbleak stopped dead still. Her 
smile quivered over the custard creases of 
her face and set there, pointing its cor- 
ners at the spots of rouge which, like bob- 
bing buoys, told where her vanished 
cheekbones lay. She cocked her head to 
listen in the hall. 

There was no sound except the broken- 
bellows breathing of the Judge. Some- 
thing, they knew, was up. This had not 
happened since poor Mrs. Peterson had 
passed away, nested among her long-un- 
opened trunks—or, at least, since that 
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odd boy down the street had set the palm 
on fire. 

Mrs. Weatherbleak raised a warning 
finger. She closed the door silently. She 
giggled, a dry Tin Woodman sound. “Oh, 
oh,” she said, “you can’t imagine it. It’s 
our Miss Visser. She’s engaged. She told 
me so herself. She’s going to marry Mr. 
Margolis.” 

They stirred, expressing their apprecia- 
tion through the eloquence of creaking 
oak and leather, and bound bamboo, and 
horse-hair muffled springs. 

The Judge coughed thickly, and 
nodded, and held his spectacles up to his 
big, veined nose. 

Miss Luckmeyer glanced down at her 
own body, tightly girdled so that it might 
not betray the schooled severity of her 
narrow face. “It’s high time,” she said. 

Mr. Hiram Puny snickered nervously. 

Mrs. Hiram Puny unlocked the fingers 
of her little hands, and let them clasp her 
knees, and sniffed. “Live and let live,” she 
addressed the air. “I think it’s nice. I think 
we should do something nice for them, 
anyway.” 

George Giele nudged Miss Luckmeyer 
ever so slightly, and started fiddling with 
the bunch of keys in his vest pocket. 

And Mrs. Weatherbleak, savoring these 
grace notes, crossed the room to her own 
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high-crowned chair, sighed herself into 
its accustomed valleys, and reached out for 
her copy of Lucille. “I told them to drop 
in, the both of them. Just for this once, 
of course—I made that clear. I’m sure it 
ought to be, well, interesting.” 

“I think it’s very nice of you indeed,” 
said Mrs. Hiram Puny. 

Mrs. Weatherbleak opened the book at 
random on her lap. “I promised her I 
wouldn’t say a word,” she giggled. “We'll 
all pretend it’s still a big surprise.” 

The Judge put on his spectacles. George 
Giele began to flip the pictured pages of a 
magazine, holding it over so that Miss 
Luckmeyer might see. Mrs. Hiram Puny 
folded her hands again. 

Presently there was a knock of knuckles 
on the door. They all looked up. “Come in, 
my dear,” called Mrs. Weatherbleak. 
“Come in.” 


ANNETTE VISSER was a tall girl, all angles. 


Under her short-sleeved sweater, her 
breasts were like two tangerines stuck on 
by asurrealist, too high, too far apart. Her 
eyes were black and bright. She held her 
little Mr. Margolis tight by the hand—at 
once quite happy, and afraid to be. 

Judge Ullbright, gasping, had risen to 
his feet, and Mr. Hiram Puny was doing 
so with a squeak of shoes. George Giele 
had caught himself halfway. 

Mrs. Weatherbleak’s smile had set. “I 
am so glad you could come by, just for a 
minute, dear. Now do sit down.” She 
looked around. “All of us know Miss 
Visser, I am sure, and Arthur Margolis. 
And she has something very interesting to 
tell us, too. Haven’t you, dear?” 

Annette Visser swallowed. Her too-tight, 
brownish skin flushed faintly. Jerkily, she 
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edged with Mr. Margolis toward the piano 
bench. They sat, still holding hands. “Ar- 
thur—Arthur and me—” she said in a 
thin, clear voice. “We're getting mar- 
ried.” 

“Uh—yeah, that’s right.” Arthur Mar- 
golis, grinning, nodded uncertainly. 

There was a moment’s silence. Then, 
“Isn't that lovely?” cried Mrs. Weather- 
bleak. And, “Well, well,” coughed the 
Judge, easing himself back into his chair. 
And Mr. Hiram Puny said, “Congratula- 
tions,” just as if somebody had sold a fine 
big piece of real estate. 

“How very, very nice!” Mrs. Hiram 
Puny fluttered her hand. “I’m sure I hope 
that you'll be very happy”—she peered at 
them nearsightedly, “—anyway.” 

George Giele and Miss Luckmeyer said 
nothing. 

“Dear, I hope you’ll have a pretty wed- 
ding in a church?” inquired Mrs. Weath- 
erbleak. 

Annette Visser laughed excitedly. “‘Not 
us. We can’t spend all that money—apart- 
ments cost too much. We'll run down to 
the City Hall this weekend. It isn’t where 
you’re married that really counts.” 

“Oh, goodness no,” said Mrs. Hiram 
Puny, and sighed. “It’s just a shame, that’s 
all.” 

Miss Luckmeyer had been staring at the 
girl’s skin, her dull hair, the length and 
thinness of her arms and legs. She had ob- 
served that Arthur Margolis was spindle- 
shanked and pale. Now she shut her eyes; 
and, to George Giele, her narrowing smile 
at once revealed her thought. He leaned 
toward her. “Maybe it’ll seem completely 
natural to them,” he whispered in her 
ear. 

She started; her smile disappeared. And 
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Mr. Hiram Puny, his hearing still acute, 
swiveled around and said, “Huh? I don’t 
get it,” loudly. 

Mrs. Weatherbleak raised her voice 
across the room. “You do have an apart- 
ment?” 

Annette Visser hesitated. Though she 
could not have overheard George Giele, 
she suddenly seemed ill at ease. ““We—we 
found one out in Chula Vista,” she said at 
last. “It’s a long way from where Arthur 
works. But it is furnished, and it’s sort of 
cute.” She turned to him. “We'd better 
go now, hadn’t we?” 

“I’m so glad you dropped in,” said Mrs. 
Weatherbleak. 

Then Arthur Margolis, embarrassed, 
went around and shook hands with the 
men, and invited everybody to drop out 
sometime, and said that he and Nettie had 
liked living there; it was so much like 
home. 

Finally the door clicked, and they were 
gone. 

Sharply, Mrs. Weatherbleak shut her 
book. “Well, I never. That’s gratitude for 
you. Not even a week’s notice!” 

“Oh, how we know,” said Mrs. Hiram 
Puny. “We learned our lesson when Mr. 
Puny was in real estate.” 

“What I can’t understand”—shudder- 
ing, Miss Luckmeyer let her fingers slide 
slowly down her thighs, ““—is why they’d 
want to? It’s—it’s indecent.” 

George Giele’s square jaw split in a 
grin. “Guess it’s the mating season—rab- 
bits, birds, seagulls, everything.” 

The Judge chuckled and coughed. Mr. 
Hiram Puny laughed the way he usually 
did at Milton Berle. Miss Luckmeyer tit- 
tered. 

“Well, evolution’s very strange,” ob- 
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served Mrs. Weatherbleak. “It makes some 
people even look peculiar—like pigs and 
things.” 

“That’s true,” Mrs. Hiram Puny said. 
“Take Mildred Camber and that chow of 
hers. It’s almost frightening when you 
think of it. And if they look like that”— 
she shivered, ““—maybe they have the in- 
stincts too. Maybe the poor things can’t 
help themselves.” 

Miss Luckmeyer leaned forward. “Do 
bugs have mating seasons?” she asked. 
“Because that’s what both of them remind 
me of—some kind of bug, brown, with a 
skinny body and lots of legs. Something 
I’ve seen not awfully long ago.” 

“Stick insects!” George Giele slapped 
his knee. “You hit it on the head!” 

The Judge guffawed. Mr. Hiram Puny 
snickered. Mrs. Weatherbleak giggled seis- 
mically. 

“Say, say!” George Giele reached for 
the picture magazine, opened it, held it 
up. “They’re right in here. Look! Praying 
mantises. See how much taller she is than 
he? See, they’re mating—” 

Mrs. Hiram Puny turned delicately 
away. 

“and afterwards she eats him up—” 

He stopped. There was a sudden silence. 
The idea filled the room. They tasted it. 

George Giele’s jowls turned red. “T hat’s 
what she'll do!” His laughter soared. 
“She'll eat him up! With—with salt and 
pepper. A-a-afterwards!” 

“That isn’t nice at all,” quavered Mrs. 
Hiram Puny. “Nobody would do that.” 

Miss Luckmeyer, eyes sparkling, reached 
for the magazine without a word. 


EACH EVENING after supper, all the mice 
people who lived at Mrs. Weatherbleak’s 
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came down into the parlor for an hour or 
so; and, every evening in the parlor, the 
idea grew. Amusing details of behavior 
were remembered; newly found facets of 
resemblance were discussed . . . 

“It’s queer, Mrs. Weatherbleak. It’s as 
George says. She has a hungry look.”... 
“I know it isn’t so—but don’t you feel 
that their arms and legs have more joints 
than they ought to have?”...“Hm-m, 
yes, a colleague on the bench once told me 
of a case in France, a most unpleasant 
case...” 

As always, too, coincidence brought 
tresh material to the fantasy. George Giele 
twice saw Arthur Margolis on a downtown 
street. “Well,” he reported, “honeymoon 
can’t be over. He’s still on the menu, 
ha-ha-ha!” 

And, a week after the wedding, Mr. 
Hiram Puny ran into Annette Visser in a 
chain store, shopping on bargain day, her 
cart piled high. She had a lot of catsup— 
five or six bottles. “What'd she want with 
all that, hey?” he asked afterward. “I 
don’t get it, unless—” 

The idea held them, and they nourished 
it. Each took that tenuous similarity, that 
cruelly apt abstraction of design, and filled 
it in. The jest was several, though they 
shared it. George Giele grinned, talking 
of knives and forks and condiments. Mr. 
Hiram Puny listened to him, and said, 
“Yum-yum, crunch-crunch,” and snick- 
ered. Painting no clear picture of his own, 
Judge Ullbright cited cases; the Donner 
Party was his favorite. Mrs. Weatherbleak 
giggled, and shook her head, and mur- 
mured, “I can just see her now.” 

Miss Luckmeyer, though, showed little 
interest in the consummation. On these 
occasions, she closed her eyes, and, with 
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satisfaction, considered the dry, rustling, 
entomological caresses which must pre- 
cede it. 

For three weeks the jest thrived. Then, 
in its fulness, it was screened off, suddenly 
shrouded, forbidden as a parlor subject of 
discussion. 

One evening Mr. Hiram Puny came 
down alone, a little worried, a little shame- 
faced. Mrs. Puny, he said, was having 
nightmares. He’d told her she was foolish, 
taking it that way. Wasn’t it just a joke, 
ha-ha? But she’d wake up, all pale as if 
she was scared to death, and then she’d lie 
there and swear she could see stick insects 
in the wallpaper pattern, fighting, and 
trying to eat each other up, and—well, 
doing things. 

Swift glances were exchanged, covert 
reminders that everybody knew of Mrs. 
Puny’s stay in a small private hospital. 

She could see the bugs change into Miss 
Visser and Mr. Margolis, said Mr. Hiram 
Puny. She couldn’t stand it any more. 

Mrs. Weatherbleak pursed her lips. She 
clucked maternally. She frowned at 
George Giele, who was on the point of 
saying something tart. ““Now, Mr. Puny,” 
she declared, “don’t you fret. You tell her 
I know how sensitive she is, poor dear, and 
to just come on down. We’re going to 
promise never to bring it up again.” She 
peered at them. “Aren’t we?” 

George Giele shrugged. The Judge for- 
mally gave his word. “Silence is golden,” 
Miss Luckmeyer said, a little acidly. 

Some minutes later Mrs. Hiram Puny 
joined them, and watched the television 
show. And they kept their promise. 

They kept their promise for ten entire 
days. By then, Arthur Margolis had dis- 
appeared. 
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THE POLICFMAN was quite young, and 
fairly handsome in his new brown suit; 
and Mrs. Weatherbleak, sensing something 
in the air, invited him into the parlor. 

Supper was over, and everyone was 
there. The policeman frowned slightly 
when he saw them. “They all live here?” 
he asked Mrs. Weatherbleak. 

She said they did, and simpered, and 
added that they were her dearest friends. 

“Okay.” He nodded and sat down. 
“You know an Arthur Margolis?” 

Nobody answered. Only the creaking 
furniture replied. 

“Margolis,” he repeated. ‘Arthur. 
Didn’t he use to live here?” 

Their glances darted, quickly, like avid 
flies. 

“I knew it.” Mrs. Hiram Puny’s small 
head pecked the air. “I could tell right 
from the first that he was—shady.” 

“Mrs. Puny’s a real judge of char- 
acter,” agreed her husband. “She spots ’em 
every time. Why, I remember once—” 

Mrs. Weatherbleak broke in loudly. 
“You'd never think it, not to look at him. 
If I'd dreamed for a minute—well, he’d 
never have set foot in this house, believe 
me!” 

“What'd he do, Sergeant?” George 
Giele asked. “What'd you get him for?” 

Woodenly, the policeman looked from 
face to face. “Not anything, far as IT 
know. The guy’s missing, is all.” 

There was a silence, soft and perilous, 
hovering there. The tip of Mrs. Weather- 
bleak’s tongue came out to lick her 
parched cranberry lips. She stared at Mrs. 
Hiram Puny curiously. “Missing?” came 
her dry whisper. “Really?” 
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Since Friday, the policeman said. Yeah.¥@ 1 guess?” 


Once a month, maybe, the lumber firm 
sent Arthur Margolis up to the mill at 
Julian. He stayed a couple of days, usually, 
checking accounts. On Friday morning 
he told his wife he thought he’d have to 
go. She didn’t even start to worry till 
Sunday night. Then, Monday, his boss 
had phoned. Where was Arthur? Julian? 
Heck no, he hadn’t even shown up for 
work on Friday. “So there we are,” the 
policeman said. “It’s sure rough on her; 
she says they’re newlyweds.” He shook his 
head. “And the trail’s four days cold al- 
ready.” 

“Four days?” exclaimed George Giele. 
“Why that’s enough—” 

He stopped; and Mr. Hiram Puny 
snickered suddenly. ““Yum-yum, crunch- 
crunch,” he cackled, showing his teeth. 
And then, with a swift, sidelong look at 
Mrs. Puny, he was silent. 

Miss Luckmeyer looked up, clinical in- 
terest shining in her eyes. “You haven’t 
found the body?” she inquired. 

There was a hardness in the policeman’s 
face. ‘““What is this?”” he demanded. 
“What’s all this ‘yum-yum’ stuff? Lady, 
what makes you think there’s got to be a 
body? Maybe you people know something 
I don’t know?” 

“Oh, goodness”—Mrs. Weatherbleak’s 
smile, congealing, warned the room, “—it 
isn’t that at all.” 

“Ha-ha!” George Giele shifted in his 
seat. “It’s just a—sort of a standing joke. 
Something somebody said—” 

They chorused their corroboration. 

“Damn’ funny,” remarked the police- 
man. “Like a crutch.” He paused. “That 
crack about the body—that’s part of it, 
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“No,” snapped Miss Luckmeyer. “I 
mean, if he’s not dead—why ever else do 
people disappear?” 

The policeman told her there were other 
reasons. He took a ball-point pen and a 
sheaf of filing cards from his pocket, and 
asked his questions. Did the guy drink? 
What about other women? Debts? So on 
and so on. 

They answered him as well as they 
knew how, as well as their preoccupation 
would permit. Mrs. Hiram Puny closed 
her eyes; swaying a little, fingers knead- 
ing her knees, she forced out her re- 
sponses—pale, fragmentary phrases ren- 
dered unreal by the brutality which im- 
paled her mind. 

Finally, the policeman went. The 
thought they shared was free, to live, to 
flow beyond the tight enclosure of each 
privacy, to walk into the room. 

“It’s queer,” George Giele said, and 
shivered. “Damn’ queer.” 

“Yes, isn’t it?” said Mrs. Weatherbleak, 
in a hushed voice. “He was such a thin 

God!” Miss Luckmeyer spat. 
one would really—” 

The Judge sat up. The folded flesh above 
his collar shook as he spoke. “Ah, wouldn’t 
they? You don’t know the world then. 
There was that Sutting case, just for ex- 
ample—a frightful thing. And—” 

Mrs. Hiram Puny covered her face. She 
whimpered through the leanness of her 
hands. She lurched erect, staggered, ran 
from the room leaving the door ajar. 

Her husband hesitated. He snickered 
foolishly. Then, as Miss Luckmeyer rose, 
he found his feet. As they went after Mrs. 
Puny, he muttered something about “more 
sleeping pills” over his shoulder. 
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Mrs. Weatherbleak, Judge Ullbright, 
and George Giele remained alone. 

“She’s just too — well, imaginative,” 
Mrs. Weatherbleak observed, letting the 
broad shelf of her bosom rise and fall. 

“It doesn’t do to close your eyes to 
things,” said the Judge, “but you mustn’t 
let °em grow on you, either. Mrs. Puny 
lacks—er—self-control.” 

“That four-day business,” declared 
George Giele, “is enough to give anyone 
the creeps.” 

Then the phone rang in the hall; ‘and 
Mrs. Weatherbleak got up to answer it, 
promising she’d be right back. In a mo- 
ment they heard her voice, metallic, shap- 
ing the tones of friendliness without its 
warmth. 

“Oh, yes, Miss Visser—I mean, Mrs. 
Margolis—yes, we know all about it, you 
poor dear.... Yes, the police were here. 
... Just asking questions, dear....Of 
course, it must be awful for you there, all 
by yourself. I can quite understand why. 
... Well—I don’t know. For a few days, 
you say?... Naturally, just til! they find 
him, dear. My, my, my.... There’s only 
that tiny room across the hall, and it is 
spoken for. ... No, no, I don’t mean you 
can’t have it, but”—Mrs. Weatherbleak’s 
voice became more intimate, “—there 
isn’t a single place left in the dining room, 
dear. I'll have to have your meals all 
served upstairs. I know you won’t mind 
that.” 


AT FIRST, wrapped in the immediacy of 
her own concern, Annette Margolis 
noticed nothing strange. She was glad to 


have breakfast and supper in her room; 
she didn’t have to talk. She came and 
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went, unconscious of the implications 
which might have been conveyed by a 
glance, an attitude, a word. When Mrs. 
Hiram Puny, with a cry, ducked back be- 
hind a door at sight of her, it was coinci- 
dence. When Mrs. Weatherbleak gave her 
a magazine to read, it was an act of simple 
kindness; she scanned the pages, shivered 
a little at the mantises, and put the thing 
aside. She did not wonder what went on 
each evening in the parlor. 

Not at first. Not until the day before 
the police found Arthur Margolis. 

She came in ten minutes late for sup- 
per. She looked for Mrs. Weatherbleak to 
tell her she was back. She found her in 
the dining room. “Hello,” she called. 

No one replied. Mrs. Hiram Puny’s lit- 
tle hand jerked upward to her lips. The 
others simply stared. No one invited her 
to enter. Even though there were two va- 
cant seats, nobody said a word. 

And she stared too, while Mrs. Weath- 
erbleak’s smile assumed its shape to say, 
“T’ll have your supper sent up right away, 
dear.” 

Afterward, she thought about it in her 
room, and slowly the sense of wrongness 
grew on her, the sense of something hor- 
rible carefully veiled. It was persistent; 
next day, even after she heard that Ar- 
thur had been found, even as she was 
packing her grip to go, it haunted her. 

Also, in that same space of time, the 
thought of which it was a faint reflection 
changed again. That thought had stalked 
the undefined darker boundaries of belief, 
the dangerous land where only innocent 
ideas may tread, like Santa Claus and Har- 
vey and the Cheshire Cat. Then Arthur 
Margolis was found, and it emerged—once 
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more a jest, but funnier for its new un- 
reality, partly perhaps because of a hys- 
terical relief, partly in compensation for 
what was lost. 

That evening, after supper, all the nice 
people who lived at Mrs. Weatherbleak’s 
came down into the parlor to hear the 
news. Even Mrs. Hiram Puny came, light- 
headed in her sudden convalescence. They 
took their places, and, exchanging specu- 
lations on how and where and why, they 
waited eagerly. 

Mrs. Weatherbleak entered. She stood 
dead still until the custard creases of her 
smile had set. Cocking her head, she lis- 
tened in the hall. She closed the door. 

“Our Mrs. Margolis—” Her sharp, dry 
giggle welled; her surface shook. “She’s 
upstairs packing now. She told me— 
everything.” 

“Where did they find him?” Miss Luck- 
meyer asked impatiently. The others 
echoed her. 

But Mrs. Weatherbleak, before she an- 
swered, minced tantalizingly across the 
room to her own chair, sat there, regarded 
them. Again, she giggled. “Well,” she be- 
gan, “it’s just the funniest thing. They 
didn’t really find him. He found him- 
self.” 

“Not in a casserole?” George Giele 
cried, in mock astonishment. And they all 
laughed. 

“No, in Los Angeles,” Mrs. Weather- 
bleak said. “He walked into one of those 
offices—is it called Travelers’ Aid?—and 
told them that he’d just remembered who 
he was. He said he’d had a fall, or maybe 
a car had hit him—he wasn’t sure which 
—and that he’d been sort of wandering 
around since.” 
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“Tl bet,” Mr. Hiram Puny remarked 
sarcastically. 

“T'll bet he caught on when she shook 
catsup on him!” George Giele roared. 
“Oh, ha-ha-ha! I'll bet the male mantis 
tries to get away—and then his instincts 
bring him back.” He opened his arms 
wide. “Come to my mandibles, you pretty 
thing,” he cooed seductively. 

““He-he-he-he-he-heee!” squealed Mrs. 
Hiram Puny. “Come to my man-di-bles!” 

“Yum-yum,” her husband snickered, 
“crunch-crunch.” 

They filled the room with laughter. 
George Giele’s neck turned red. The 
Judge coughed apoplectically. And then, 
abruptly, they saw the open door. 

Annette Margolis stood there, holding 
her overnight bag in one thin hand. Cu- 
riously, she no longer resembled a stick 
insect. Her face was twisted, and her black 
eyes blazed. She looked only like a furious 
woman, outraged. 
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There was no sound except the broken- 
bellows breathing of the Judge. For sec- 
onds, there was no sound. 

The tall girl’s lips drew back against 
her teeth. Her voice was harsh and barely 
audible. “You—you filthy things!” she 
said. 

And that was all. The hall was empty. 

They heard the front door bang; they 
heard swift running steps. 

Slowly, Mrs. Weatherbleak’s smile col- 
lapsed. She rose. “Eavesdropping!” she 
exclaimed. “After all I’ve done for her. 
After I let her have that room. I'll never 
let Her in this house again, you can be 
sure!” 

“My God, couldn’t she see that it was 
just a joke?” George Giele asked. 

Mrs. Hiram Puny fluttered her hands. 
“IT don’t think she was at all nice,” she 
said. 

Then Mrs. Weatherbleak went to the 
door, and shut it firmly, so that no one 
might intrude on their close privacy. 
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The Secret 


ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Over the long years he recalled the light: 

His father stood with his mother in the night; 
And then the man lit up and was a tall 

Flame, and not his tender father at all. 

His mother knew the man gone bright and wild, 
She did not mind the fire. The wondering child 
Saw the flame. And then the dark returned. 


Only once more a fire like that burned: 

It was in the pasture, behind a bill, 

And he came, moving innocent and still, 

On slender flames with lean and lambent spires, 
A company of gray and feathery fires. 

On the tame cropped grass seven birds stood there 
Lean and long from living on flowing air, 

Each slim head was an independent thing 
Floating free above a snow-white ring. 

The birds were geese, but not geese farmers grew, 
Their eyes were sparks, burning deep two by two. 
Seven necks stood straight, unwarned, they knew. 
They turned thin edges on the arrows of Spring 
Which went north thousands of years before 

Men tamed the earth. They rose up with a roar 
Almost before he could believe his eyes 

And went like his father’s light into the skies. 
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Religious Liberty: Ideal and Actuality 


DAVID LEFKOWITZ 


IN THE COURSE ©% debate during the 
memorable Virginia Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1776, one of the speakers said, 
“There can be no liberty without frequent 
recurrence to fundamental principles.” It 
is certainly true that custom stales the 
freshness of great liberties won at high 
cost; that our tired vision draws narrow 
horizons, whereas in the heat of a revolt 
against injustice no bounds or limitations 
on justice were noted or would have been 
tolerated. One of the perils most to be 
feared in the high adventure of translat- 
ing moral principles into political practice 
is the jaded spirit after the victory, the 
tarnishing and dulling of the bright treas- 
ure through the handling and habitude of 
the years. For that reason, even liberty and 
all its implications need a frequent recur- 
rence to fundamental principles. As events 
from time to time in the course of our 
nation’s political history have shown, our 
American liberties as embodied in a hun- 
dred safeguards are apt to be narrowly 
construed, or even misconstrued, and 
the pristine enthusiasm for them sadly 
dimmed, unless now and then we turn 
back to the day when they were wonder- 
fully new and were announced with the 
glowing conviction and victorious voice of 
a divine revelation. To recapture that faith 
in the principles of our American liber- 
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ties should be the object of frequent re- 
currence to the days when they were being 
forged on the anvil of history. 

One of those principles, one of the 
foremost of them, is the separation of 
church and state. David Dudley Field, 
great jurist and student of international 
law, said in describing “American Prog- 
ress in Jurisprudence”: 


The greatest achievement ever made in the 
cause of human progress is the total and final 
separation of church and state. If we had noth- 
ing else to boast of, we could lay claim with 
justice that first among the nations we of this 
country made it an article of organic law that 
the relations between man and his Maker were 
a private concern, into which other men have 
no right to intrude. To measure the stride thus 
made for the Emancipation of the race, we 
have only to look back over the centuries that 
have gone before us, and recall the dreadful 
persecutions in the name of religion that have 


filled the world. 


Another great jurist, Judge Irving Leh- 
man of the Court of Appeals of New 
York, speaks of this principle of freedom 
of thought and conscience as “perhaps the 
greatest contribution which America has 
made to political thought and ideals and 
practice.” To realize that this principle 
needs reburnishing in our day by recur- 
rence to the thoughts and acts and pas- 
sions out of which it was flamingly fash- 
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ioned, we need only refer to American 
history of the last two or three lustrums. 
Besides the Ku Klux Klan, which, though 
largely concerned with a racial and po- 
litical controversy, had in it a very def- 
inite element of religious intolerance, we 
can note frequent attempts to sectarianize 
our central and state governments as well 
as our public schools. 

It is particularly appropriate, therefore, 
that in this matter of church and state we 
should recur tc first principles as they 
were enunciated by the fathers of our re- 
public, and particularly by George Wash- 
ington. Washington, with the other great 
leaders of thought and action in the Revo- 
lution, such as Franklin, Jefferson, and 
Madison, was a man of splendid liberality 
of mind and spirit who was convinced 
that thought and conscience cannot be 
constrained and that civil government 
may not enter into realms where con- 
straint is both undesirable and impossible. 
He was one of those who in the day of 
the formation of our Constitution saw 
that freedom of thought is a matter of 
right and not of favor, and he helped to 
embody that principle in the fundamental 
law of our country. 

Washington’s conception of toleration 
was surprisingly enlightened. In his letter 
to the Hebrew Congregation of the City 
of Savannah, dated May 19, 1790, he re- 
joices “that a spirit of liberty and philan- 
thropy is much more prevalent than it 
formerly was among the enlightened na- 
tions of the earth,” and hopes that the 
Jewish people “will benefit thereby in 
proportion as it shall become still more 
extensive.” Again, he leaves no doubt as 
to his attitude toward the inherent human 
rights of all men when in his significant 
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letter to the Hebrew Congregation in 
Newport, Rhode Island, he writes: 


The Citizens of the United States of America 
have a right to applaud themselves for having 
given to mankind examples of an enlarged and 
liberal policy; a policy worthy of imitation. 
All possess alike liberty of conscience and im- 
munities of citizenship. It is now no more that 
toleration is spoken of, as if it was by the in- 
dulgence of one class of people, that another 
enjoyed the exercise of their inherent natural 
rights. For happily the Government of the 
United States, which gives to bigotry no sanc- 
tion, to persecution no assistance, requires only 
that they who live under its protection should 
demean themselves as good citizens, in giving 
it on all occasions their effectual support. 


To the Bishops of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in the United States he wrote 
in May, 1789, “It shall still be my en- 
deavor to manifest, by overt acts, the pur- 
ity of my inclinations for promoting the 
happiness of mankind, as well as the sin- 
cerity of my desires to contribute whatever 
may be in my power towards the preserva- 
tion of the civil and religious liberties of 
the American people.” In the same month 
and year, he wrote to the General Com- 
mittee Representing the United Baptist 
Churches in Virginia: 


If I could have entertained the slightest appre- 
hension, that the constitution framed in the 
convention, where I had the honor to preside, 
might possibly endanger the religious rights of 
any ecclesiastical society, certainly I would 
never have placed my signature to it; and, if 
I could now conceive that the general govern- 
ment might ever be so administered as to 
render the liberty of conscience insecure, I 
beg you will be persuaded, that no one would 
be more zealous than myself to establish effec- 
tual barriers against the horrors of spiritual 
tyranny, and every species of religious persecu- 
tion. For you doubtless remember, that I have 
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often expressed my sentiments, that every man, 
conducting himself as a good citizen, and being 
accountable to God alone for his religious 
opinions, ought to be protected in worshipping 
the Deity according to the dictates of his own 
conscience. 


In a letter to Sir Edward Newenham, 
written October 20, 1792, Washington 
says, “Of all the animosities which have 
existed among mankind, those which are 
caused by a difference of sentiments in 
religion .. . ought most to be deprecated.” 
In December, 1789, he optimistically ad- 
dressed to the Roman Catholics in the 
United States the sentiment that “as man- 
kind become more liberal, they will be 
more apt to allow, that all those, who con- 
duct themselves as worthy members of the 
community, are equally entitled to the 
protection of civil government. I hope 
ever to see America among the foremost 
nations in examples of justice and lib- 
erality.” Finally there stands his unequivo- 
cal statement on religious rights, as found 
in his letter to the Religious Society of 
Quakers, October, 1789: 


The liberty enjoyed by the people of these 
States, of worshipping Almighty God agree- 
ably to their consciences, is not only among 
the choicest of their blessings, but also of their 
rights. While men perform their social duties 
faithfully, they do all that society or the state 
can with propriety demand or expect; and re- 
main responsible only to their Maker for the 
religion, or modes of faith, which they may 
prefer or profess. 


Not only by words did George Wash- 
ington express his approval of the prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state and 
all that is involved and implied by it, but 
he did his part to write it clear and large 
upon the fundamental documents of the 
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state and the nation. Though the credit 
of authorship of the legal instruments by 
which religious liberty was achieved goes 
to such men as Mason, Madison, and Jef- 
ferson, Washington always labored sym- 
pathetically by their side. The study of 
the championship of religious liberty 
shows that Washington’s name must al- 
ways be linked with those of Madison, 
Hamilton, Jefferson, and Marshall. 


THE spirit which through the ages put 
obstacles in the way of religious liberty 
supported and justified itself by the con- 
tention succinctly phrased by St. Chry- 
sostom, in the fifth century: “Nothing 
is more precious than a soul; the entire 
universe is not equal in value to it.” From 
that starting point, as Luigi Luzzatti says 
in his God in Freedom, ardent faith de- 
velops into the mania of proselytizing, 


which 


becomes irritated by resistance and is per- 
suaded that the stubborn must be compelled, 
by every means, to acknowledge the one true 
God. And then all good instincts unite with 
the wicked impulses, first whispering councils 
of intolerance, which are hardly noticed, and 
then bursting forth impetuously, transform- 
ing angelic souls into frenzied demons. The 
passage from the phase of persuasion to that 
of persecution is easy, the purpose of earthly 
domination nearly always being hidden under 
the forms of religious proselytism. 


Early history brings us largely the rec- 
ords of state religions which are accorded 
specific advantages and power, while all 
other forms of religious worship are de- 
cried and nearly always ruthlessly dealt 
with. Many of the saddest pages, the dark- 
est and bloodiest, are those that deal with 
the haughty pontiffs of state religions and 
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their efforts to stamp out other forms of 
the worship of God. 

From the beginning, in fact, all nations 
had their state religions with the closest 
kind of connection between government 
and church, between priest and ruler. Yet 
in the earliest form of this union a sort of 
liberality was demonstrated toward those 
of another nation, and therefore of an- 
other faith. If only they paid due respect 
to the gods of their adopted country or of 
their temporary sojourn, as the case may 
be, they might continue to worship their 
own gods without molestation. In his The 
Religious Teachers of Greece, J. Adams 
says, “There was comparatively little per- 
secution for religious beliefs in Greek an- 
tiquity.” It was only when Rome became 
a world empire and the city of Rome a 
center of migrations, and a complex of 
diverse religions, that religious persecu- 
tion became habitual. The Roman Twelve 
Tables laid down the law, Nemo pri- 
vatim habesset deos (No one shall have 
private gods) —apart and in addition, that 
is, to the public gods, the gods of the Ro- 
man pantheon. Rome became adept in 
persecution of religions, as none of the 
earlier nations did, probably because for 
the first time in history the Roman nation 
was confronted with two religions, Juda- 
ism and Christianity, whose adherents 
would not and could not worship the 
heathen gods in addition to the one God, 
and persistently refused to participate in 
Roman religious ceremonies. 

Furthermore, the missionary zeal of the 
Jews and Christians also helps to explain 
the hostility of the Roman state religion 
to them. When political considerations 
made persecution unnecessary in Palestine 
and the missionary activities of the Jews 
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flagged, Roman persecution of the Jew 
became insignificant. But Christianity in- 
vaded Rome and remained there as a mis- 
sionary religion. Hence not only was it 
given the status of religio nova et illicita, 
a new and unlawful form of worship, but 
because it refused the ceremonies which 
the state religion required and reviled its 
gods, its adherents were charged with 
atheism and treason. Christianos ad 
leonem! became the cry, and Nero burned 
Christians as torches to illumine his al 
fresco theatricals. At the beginning of 
the fourth century Diocletian ordered all 
churches to be destroyed, the Scriptures 
to be burned, the clergy to be imprisoned, 
and Christian officials to lose all civil 
rights. These edicts were followed by the 
great massacre at Eumenia and by whole- 
sale burnings mentioned by Lactantius 
and Eusebius. 

When Constantine placed the Chris- 
tian religion in the favored position, it 
became the heir to this pagan Roman con- 
ception of a state church, and, sad to say, 
bettered the instruction in persecution it 
had received from the older state religion. 
The Roman Empire was usually tolerant 
of local religions, especially if even per- 
functory recognition was accorded the 
Roman pantheon along with the native 
gods, and frequently overlooked entire 
neglect of the Roman religious ceremonies 
if political issues were not involved. But 
the church, once in power in Rome, made 
no exceptions and had no leniency for 
what it chose to call atheism or heresy. It 
announced that heretics are more mis- 
chievous than criminals and that to rid 
the earth of them is just, beneficent, and 
necessary work. Religion, to the church, 
was a fixed and definite quantity incapa- 
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ble of variation; it was a depositum, which 
must be defended by the civil sword if 
that could be enlisted in the service of the 
church. 

And so from Constantine to Philip II, 
from St. Augustine to Torquemada, the 
cruel consequences of this point of view 
held by the state church followed inevita- 
bly. Augustine, though most emphatic in 
asserting the inwardness of religion, para- 
doxically did more than anyone else to 
fasten the fetters of an ecclesiastical and 
dogmatic system upon mankind. He de- 
fended the church laws and procedures 
against heretics by comparing such laws to 
the restraint imposed upon lunatics or 
persons suffering under delirium, who 
would otherwise destroy themselves and 
others. So we have in the Code of Justinian 
(529 a.p.) a collection of all previous 
enactments against heretics, schismatics, 
pagans, and Jews, to which the church 
from time to time added others no less 
cruel and intolerant. For these decisions of 
the church concerning heresy, Isadore of 
Seville (636 a.p.) demands of the ruler 
every respect and enforcement by the 
secular power of the state. 

Out of such outlooks and procedures 
the Inquisition, first an episcopal and later 
a papal tribunal, naturally arose. It sent 
to the flames of the auto-da-fé Albigenses, 
Waldenses, Spiritual Franciscans, and 
Jews. Not only were thousands upon 
thousands of these heretics burned, but 
Jews, Moors, Moriscos, and Christianized 
Moors who had relapsed were banished to 
the number of about three million in the 
course of a few centuries, while their prop- 
erty was confiscated. And in addition to 
this lurid record of religious intolerance, 
we discover the same forces of bigotry at 
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work in the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
in the Thirty Years War, in the persecu- 
tion of the Brownists and Levellers in 
England, and so on down to the religious 
persecutions and pogroms in Russia dur- 
ing the period when Czar and Orthodox 
Greek Church were banded together to 
destroy heresies. 

Throughout the entire history of re- 
ligious persecution, however, we find 
many voices raised to plead for a far more 
liberal point of view, which sometimes 
even finds expression in the law. Most of 
these men spoke not for the separation of 
church and state, i.e., for complete re- 
ligious liberty, but for toleration. In Rome 
three edicts of toleration were promul- 
gated in the fourth century by Constan- 
tine and Licinius, and later by Emperor 
Maximin. The early Church Fathers ad- 
vocated toleration. Lactantius maintained 
the inherent wickedness of persecution for 
religion. Toleration was the hallmark of 
the Renaissance. Sir Thomas More ad- 
mitted its abstract excellence, and in his 
Utopia suggested, perhaps for the first 
time, the separation of church and state. 
Montaigne favored it. Erasmus labored in- 
cessantly for it. Yet with the exception of 
Zwingli, Socinus, and a few others, the 
leaders of the Reformation were not advo- 
cates of toleration. 

Among the less important sects of the 
Reformation in the sixteenth century, the 
Anabaptists clearly enunciated the prin- 
ciple of the separation of church and state. 
They were followed by Robert Brown, 
leader of a group of Separatists who were 
known as Brownists, who stated the doc- 
trine of separation in 1580. The seven- 
teenth century saw the rise in England of 
the Separatists, a group of several sects, 
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all of whom believed in separation from 
the established Church of England and 
also in separation of church and state. 
They were looked upon as infidels and 
heretics, and were tortured, imprisoned, 
and banished. But each sect of the Sep- 
aratists was very certain that its dogmas 
were true and all the others false, and so 
amongst them there was much narrowness 
and bigotry and hatred. So the next for- 
ward step was taken by the Levellers, as 
they were called. John Lilburn, their 
leader, enunciated clearly and in no am- 
biguous terms the doctrine of freedom of 
conscience and of worship. His followers 
stood for the liberty of the individual as 
against the aggressions of government. 
They were the allies of Cromwell until his 
actions when he was in power demon- 
strated that he too could be narrow. Many 
of Lilburn’s ideas and those of his group 
were promulgated by John Locke about 
1690 and were later written into the 
American Constitution. 


THE VOYAGERS who sailed westward in 
the Mayflower were largely Separatists and 
Levellers. John Robinson, a large-minded 
man of liberal views, drew up the cove- 
nant of the Pilgrim Fathers, the first in- 
strument of which conferred equal civil 
and religious rights on every member of 
the commonwealth of New England 
which they founded. The charter of 
Charles I, founding the colony of Mary- 
land, granted toleration to Roman Cath- 
olics as well as Protestants. 

The earliest champion in the American 
colonies of religious liberty or “soul free- 
dom,” as he called it, was Roger Williams. 
He came to America on February 5, 1631, 
to escape the Laudian persecution. As 
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Oscar §. Straus says in his book on Origin 
of the Republican Form of Government, 
to him rightly belongs the immortal fame 
of having been the first person in modern 
times to assert and maintain in its fullest 
plenitude the absolute right of every man 
to enjoy “‘a full liberty in religious con- 
cernments” and to found a state having 
this doctrine as the keystone of its organic 
laws. Before Locke advocated the prin- 
ciple of toleration, before Milton wrote 
his Eiconoclastes, Roger Williams, the first 
pure type of the American freeman, pro- 
claimed the laws of civil and religious lib- 
erty, that “the people were the origin of 
all free power in government”; that God 
has given to men no power over con- 
science, nor can men grant this power to 
each other; that the regulation of the con- 
science is not one of the purposes for 
which men combine in civil society. 

Even the Puritans of Massachusetts col- 
ony, who “scrupled conformity” to sev- 
eral ceremonies of the established Church 
of England and who later fled to the 
Western Hemisphere from the persecu- 
tions of Laud, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, could not abide such heresies. So 
Roger Williams and five companions 
founded the town of Providence, which 
he “desired... might be for shelter of 
persons distressed for conscience.” This 
community of Providence enlarged into 
the colony of Rhode Island. All comers 
to the colony were required to subscribe 
to the following covenant or constitution: 


We whose names are hereunder written, being 
desirous to inhabit the town of Providence, do 
promise to submit ourselves in active and pas- 
sive obedience to all such orders or agreements 
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as shall be made for public good of the body, 
in an orderly way, by the major consent of the 
present inhabitants .. . only in civil things. 


This simple instrument is the earliest con- 
stitution of government whereof we have 
any record which not only tolerated all 
religions, but recognized as a right abso- 
lute liberty of conscience. In 1663, the 
charter of Rhode Island colony stated: 


No person within the said colony at any time 
hereafter shall be in any wise molested, pun- 
ished, disquieted or called in question for any 
differences in opinion, in matters of religion, 
who does not actually disturb the civil peace 
of our said colony; but that all and every person 
and persons may from time to time, and at all 
times hereafter, freely and fully, have and en- 
joy his own and their judgments and con- 
sciences, in matters of religious concernments. 


The charter of the colony of Virginia, 
founded at Jamestown in 1607, enjoined 
the establishment of religion according to 
the doctrine and usages of the Church of 
England. In each parish all the inhabitants 
were taxed alike for the support of the 
churches of the established order. Several 
acts of the Virginia Assembly, of 1659, 
1662, and 1693, made it a penal offense 
in parents to refuse to have their children 
baptized. But in half a century a complete 
change was effected. After the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence the Pres- 
byterians of Hanover, Virginia, addressed 
the Virginia House of Assembly in a me- 
morial recommending, in a spirit of fair- 
ness and equal justice to all, a separation 
of church and state, leaving the support 
of the gospel to the voluntary efforts of 
its votaries. “In this enlightened age,” the 
memorial states, “and in a land where all 
of every denomination are united in the 
most strenuous efforts to be free, we hope 
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and expect that our representatives will 
cheerfully concur in removing every 
species of religious as well as civil bond- 
age. Certain it is, that every argument for 
civil liberty gains additional strength 
when applied to liberty in the concerns 
of religion.” 

On June 12, 1776, the Virginia Con- 
stitutional Convention adopted a bill of 
rights amongst which was specifically 
mentioned the right to religious liberty. 
It must be noted that the original draft 
of the bill of rights by George Mason went 
only part of the way, for no Anglo-Saxon 
tradition made religious liberty an inher- 
ent right of a free people, and accordingly 
the resolution drafted by Mason stated 
that “‘all men should enjoy the fullest tol- 
eration in the exercise of religion accord- 
ing to the dictates of conscience.” James 
Madison, who was a member of that con- 
vention, pointed out that freedom of 
thought and conscience must not be con- 
fused with toleration and that the resolu- 
tion did not go to the root of the matter. 
For the free exercise of religion according 
to the dictates of conscience is something 
which every man may demand as a right, 
not something for which he must ask as 
a privilege. To grant to the state the power 
of tolerating is implicitly to grant it that 
of prohibiting, whereas Madison would 
deny to it any jurisdiction whatever in 
the matter of religion. The substitute res- 
olution offered by Madison protected that 
right in the fullest manner: 


That religion, or the duty we owe our Creator, 
and the manner of discharging it, being under 
the direction of the reason and conviction only, 
not of violence or compulsion, all men are 
equally entitled to the full and free exercise of 
it, according to the dictates of conscience, and 
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therefore no man or class of men ought on ac- 
count of religion be invested with peculiar 
emoluments or privileges, nor subjected to any 
penalties or disabilities, unless under color of 
religion the preservation of equal liberty and 
the existence of the state be manifestly en- 
dangered. 


The convention agreed that for the word 
“toleration” should be substituted the doc- 
trine of right of free exercise of religion; 
but as a body they were unwilling to 
adopt prohibition of peculiar emoluments 
or privileges to the adherents of a par- 
ticular church. In the final form the clause 
adopted was: 


That religion, or the duty we owe to our Cre- 
ator, and the manner of discharging it, can be 
directed only by reason and conviction, not by 
force or violence and therefore all men are 
equally entitled to the free exercise of religion 
according to the dictates of conscience, and 
that it is the mutual duty of all to practice 
Christian forbearance, love and charity toward 
each other. 


Even with this constitution, Virginia was 
not entirely purged of union of church 
and state. Under Jefferson’s lead during 
the Revolution, however, obnoxious law 
after law was repealed, and annual pro- 
posed assessments for the maintenance of 
the established church failed of passage. 
In connection with these latter attempts 
Jefferson drafted the famous bill of 1779, 
whose enactment Madison secured in 1785 
and which was entitled “Act for Estab- 
lishing Religious Freedom.” Its three sec- 
tions contain the finest utterances on re- 
ligious freedom to be found in any legal 
document. Its second section reads: 


We, the General Assembly of Virginia, do en- 
act that no man shall be compelled to fre- 
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quent or support any religious worship, place 
or ministry whatsoever, nor shall be enforced, 
restrained, molested, or otherwise burdened in 
his body or goods, nor shall otherwise suffer 
on account of his religious opinions or belief; 
but that all men shall be free to possess, and 
by argument to maintain, their opinion in mat- 
ters of religion, and that the same shall in no 
wise diminish, enlarge, or affect their civil ca- 
pacities. 


The third section states that while this 
Assembly recognizes that it has no power 
to restrain acts of succeeding Assemblies, 
and therefore cannot declare this act to 
be irrevocable, yet “we are free to declare 
that the rights hereby asserted are of the 
nature of natural rights of mankind, and 
that if any act shall be hereafter passed to 
repeal the present or to narrow its opera- 
tion, such act will be an infringement of 
natural right.” So proud was Jefferson of 
his services in this cause that in the epitaph 
which he prepared to be placed on his 
tombstone he linked with the words “Au- 
thor of the Declaration of Independence” 
the further words “of the Statute of Vir- 
ginia for Religious Liberty.” That George 
Washington favored the point of view 
expressed by this act may be noted by his 
letter of October 3, 1775, when Virginia 
was struggling over the question of re- 
ligious assessments, in which he says that 
“no man’s sentiments are more opposed to 
any kind of restraint upon religious prin- 
ciples than mine are.” 

Doubtless the early efforts to promote 
religious liberty in Virginia had their di- 
rect influence in the other colonies. In 
November, 1776, measures to the same 
effect were adopted by the legislature of 
Maryland, and the union of church and 
state was in like manner dissolved by the 
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legislatures in New York, South Carolina, 
and the other colonies in which the Prot- 
estant Episcopal church was predominant. 
Connecticut and Massachusetts were the 
last to yield to the advancing tide of re- 
ligious liberty. It was not until 1816 that 
the connection was dissolved in Connecti- 
cut, and not until 1833 that this happened 
in Massachusetts. 

The Pennsylvania constitution, adopted 
September 28, 1776, contains the provi- 
sion: 


That all men have a natural and inalienable 
right to worship God according to the dictates 
of their own consciences and understanding, 
and that no man ought or of right can be com- 
pelled to attend any religious worship or erect 
and support any place of worship or maintain 
any ministry contrary to and against his own 
free will and consent; nor can any man who 
acknowledges the being of a God be justly de- 
prived of any civil right as a citizen on account 
of his religious sentiments or peculiar mode of 
religious worship, and that no authority can 
or ought to be vested in or assumed by any 
power that shall in any case interfere with or 
in any manner control the right of conscience 
in the free exercise of religious worship. 


This provision, while going farther in 
some respects than the Virginia statement, 


is weakened by the fact that it does not 
admit the right of a citizen to deny con- 
scientiously “the existence of a God,” and 
further vitiated by a religious test for of- 
fice in the following declaration to which 
officers must subscribe: “I do believe in 
one God, the creator and governor of the 
Universe, the rewarder of the good and 
the punisher of the wicked, and I do 
acknowledge the scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament to be given by divine in- 
spiration.” Franklin, who presided at this 
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convention, disapproved of this test, but 
accepted it upon the practical considera- 
tion that it might prevent others in the 
future from imposing a more drastic one. 

The constitutional convention held in 
New York in 1777, under the leadership 
of Gouverneur Morris and Chancellor 
Livingston, adopted a resolution couched 
in ringing words: 


Whereas we are required by the benevolent 
principles of rational liberty, not only to expel 
civil tyranny, but also to guard against spirit- 
ual oppression and intolerance wherewith the 
bigotry and ambition of weak and wicked 
priests and princes have scourged mankind, 
this convention does further in the name and 
by the authority of the good people of this 
state ordain, determine and declare that the 
free exercise and enjoyment of religious pro- 
fession and worship without discrimination or 
preference shall, hereafter, be allowed within 
this state to all mankind. Provided that the 
liberty of conscience hereby granted shall not 
be so construed as to excuse acts of licentious- 
ness. 


When the Constitutional Convention 
was called in 1787, much of the work of 
disestablishment had been accomplished, 
though in many states complete religious 
liberty was still unattained. As no two of 
the American colonies were precisely alike 
in religious complexion, as Puritans were 
grouped in Massachusetts, Baptists in 
Rhode Island, Congregationalists in Con- 
necticut, Dutch and Swedish Protestants 
in New Jersey, the Church of England in 
New York, the Quakers in Pennsylvania, 
the Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyter- 
ians in North Carolina, the Catholics in 
Maryland, the Cavaliers in Virginia, the 
Huguenots and Episcopalians in South 
Carolina, and the Methodists in Georgia, 
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it was impossible, as Judge Story points 
out, that there should not arise perpetual 
strife and jealousy if the national govern- 
ment were left free to create a religious 
establishment. But the denial of this power 
alone would have been an imperfect se- 
curity, if it had not been followed up by 
an affirmative declaration of the right of 
the free exercise of religion and a prohibi- 
tion of all religious tests. 
The question of religious liberty was 
first broached in the Federal Constitu- 
tional Convention by Charles Pinckney of 
South Carolina, who, on May 29, 1787, 
in his proposed draft of the Constitution 
embodied a clause reading, “The legisla- 
ture of the United States shall pass no law 
on the subject of religion.” On August 
20, 1787, he suggested an amendment to 
the effect that “no religious test or qual- 
ification shall ever be annexed to any 
office under the United States.” When 
early in June, 1787, the provision for an 
oath for public officers to support the 
Constitution came up in the debates, and 
the words “or affirmation” were added 
after “oath,” so as to meet the religious 
scruples of Quakers, Pinckney moved 
to add to this article the words, “but no 
religious test shall ever be required as a 
qualification to any office or public trust 
under the authority of the United States.” 
This motion was unanimously adopted. 
No effort was made to enact a further 
religious liberty clause, because the con- 
vention decided that no bill of rights in 
which such a clause would most appro- 
priately appear was necessary, as they held 
the theory that the federal government 
would have only such rights as were ex- 


pressly granted to it. 
When the drafted Constitution was 
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published, considerable objection arose to 
the absence of a bill of rights, especially 
one assuring religious liberty. Thomas Jef- 
ferson was the main leader in voicing such 
objection. Writing from Paris to Madi- 
son on December 20, 1787, he said: “I will 
now add what I do not like; first, the 
omission of a bill of rights, providing 
clearly and without the aid of sophisms, 
for freedom of religion, freedom of the 
press, etc.”” Much of the reluctance of the 
states to adopt the Constitution came from 
the absence of a bill of rights, and Elliott’s 
Debates shows that in the conventions of 
almost every state some objection was ex- 
pressed that there was no restriction upon 
the federal government with respect to 
legislation regarding religion. After the 
first Congress under the Constitution was 
elected, Washington, John Adams, Hamil- 
ton, and Jefferson threw their influence in 
favor of the adoption of a religious liberty 
bill of rights clause, and the task of secur- 
ing its adoption was assumed by James 
Madison, unquestionably the most dis- 
tinguished and influential member of that 
Congress. On June 8, 1789, Madison of- 
fered a series of proposed constitutional 
amendments including one concerning re- 
ligious liberty which read as follows: 


The civil rights of none shall be abridged on 
account of religious belief or worship, nor 
shall any national religion be established, nor 
shall the full and equal rights of conscience be 
in any manner or on any pretext infringed. . . . 
No state shall violate the equal rights of con- 
science or the freedom of the press, or the trial 
by jury in criminal cases. 


The final form of the religious liberty 
clause as it appeared as the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution is: “Congress 
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shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” 

It has been claimed by many students 
of this period (among them being Max J. 
Kohler, to whose fine summary of the re- 
ligious liberty struggle in the United 
States entitled The Fathers of the Republic 
and Constitutional Establishment of Re- 
ligious Liberty the writer is deeply in- 
debted) that without the support of 
George Washington the first amendment 
would not have been approved by Con- 
gress. His espousal of the cause of absolute 
religious liberty in the Virginia struggle 
and his attitude of opposition to religious 
tests in the Federal Constitutional Con- 
vention over which he presided were cli- 
maxed by his efforts for the passage of the 
first amendment. 

This first amendment was, as Luigi 
Luzzatti terms it in his great work, God 
in Freedom, the habeas corpus of the soul. 


It recognized free religions in a sovereign 
state. It gave practical effect to Paine’s 
words: “Toleration is not the opposite to 
intoleration, but the counterfeit of it. 
Both are despotisms. The one assumes the 
right of withholding liberty of conscience, 


and the other of granting it.” A century 
later, in an official state paper on the Keily 
case, Secretary of State Thomas F. Bayard 
said with the express approval of President 
Grover Cleveland: 


Religious liberty is the chief cornerstone of 
the American system of government, and pro- 
visions for its security are embedded in the 
written charter and interwoven in the moral 
fabric of its laws. Anything that tends to in- 
vade a right so essential and sacred must be 
carefully guarded against, and I am satisfied 
that my countrymen, ever mindful of the suf- 
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fering and sacrifices necessary to obtain it, 
will never consent to its impairment for any 
reason or under any pretext whatsoever. 


THE DIVORCE between church and state so 
enthusiastically ordered by the Constitu- 
tional Fathers, the First Congress, and the 
great body of the nation represented by 
them, was only gradually consummated 
by each one of the states of the union as 
they annulled many of their old laws based 
upon a different philosophy of govern- 
ment. B. H. Hartogensis, a member of the 
Baltimore bar and a diligent student of 
the nullifications of the religious liberty 
amendments, has drawn up, in the Yale 
Law Journal of March, 1930, a list of in- 
dictments in the matter of the Denial of 
Equal Rights to Religious Minorities and 
Non-believers of the United States. He 
not only shows how some of the states 
were rather slow in making their state 
laws agree in spirit and procedure with 
the first and sixth amendments to the Fed- 
eral Constitution, but points out decisions 
of legal authorities and high court judges 
which do not rise to the high demand of 
those amendments. He shows that until 
1877 New Hampshire required that its 
state senators and representatives should 
be of the Protestant religion. Like restric- 
tive words were formerly used in the con- 
stitutions of Delaware, South Carolina, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Ver- 
mont. 

The constitution of Arkansas prescribes 
that “No person who denies the being of 
a God shall hold any office in the civil de- 
partments of the State or be competent to 
testify as a witness in any court.” Tennes- 
see’s constitution has almost the same 
words, except as to competency of wit- 
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nesses. In North Carolina, the constitu- 
tion of 1868 ordered that “all persons who 
shall deny the being of God are disquali- 
fied from office.” Under Pennsylvania’s 
present constitution “no person who ac- 
knowledges the being of God or a future 
state of rewards and punishments shall on 
account of his religious opinions be so 
disqualified,” which suggests that those 
who do not so believe may be disquali- 
fied. In Maryland the Code of Public Gen- 
eral Laws (1924) prescribes for the oath 
of office a declaration of belief in the 
Christian religion, though the present con- 
stitution of the state prescribes that there 
shall be no test “other than a declaration 
of belief in the existence of God” (Con- 
stitution of Maryland [1867], Declara- 
tion of Rights, article 37). 

Besides these relics of the union of 
church and state we note that from time 
to time groups of American citizens have 
attempted to nullify not only the consti- 
tutional guarantees but the very spirit of 
the founders of the Republic by seeking 
to introduce Bible reading in the public 
schools, frequently giving that ceremony 
the flavor of a religious service by the in- 
troduction of hymns of a sectarian nature. 
Other groups of our citizens have from 
time to time proposed that a recognition 
of Christianity be inserted into the funda- 
mental document of our country on the 
ground that this is a Christian nation. A 
straightforward answer was given these 
proponents in a-decision rendered on 
March 12, 1932, by Judge Eugene 
O’Dunne of the Superior Court of Balti- 
more City. The new Baltimore Sunday 
ordinance had been attacked in the courts 
on the ground that it “is an assault on the 


Christian religion which is part of the 
common law of the state of Maryland, 
and upon which its policy is founded.” 
After hearing all the evidence throughout 
one week, Judge O’Dunne handed down 
his decision, in which we read: 


...my decision is, as far as the first proposi- 
tion is concerned, that Christianity is not part 
of the common law of Maryland as a legal 
proposition; that it is not part of the common 
law of England; and that it is not the function 
of any Court in this country, where church 
and state are separated, to undertake to infuse 
religious principles that an individual person- 
ally may believe in, and try to use the medium 
of law as a vehicle to further Christianity, or 
to further his conception of Christianity, and 
to get them incorporated in the body politic. 

That is no function of government. We are 
not a Christian nation in the legal sense at all. 


Because of the many relics in our state 
constitutions of provisions contrary to 
the principle of the separation of church 
and state, the many attempts to nullify 
the articles on religious liberty in our Fed- 
eral Constitution, and the sinister spirit 
that from time to time manifests itself in 
seeking to deny American citizenship to 
all but American-born and Protestants, 
it is well to rehearse the inspiring story 
whose culmination is found in that great 
document, our Constitution, in the va- 
rious steps of whose formulation George 
Washington took a lively interest and 
often a decisive part. One may hope that a 
renewed allegiance to the spirit of that 
document, especially as manifested in the 
efforts of its authors to found a govern- 
ment free from all tyranny, civil and re- 
ligious, will spring from our recurrence 
to the fundamental principles it sets forth. 
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Four Negro Stories 


RUBY PICKENS TARTT 


Waitin’ on de Lawd fer Salvation 


RICH AMERSON, an unlettered old Negro 
man, is an original and creative character. 
He spins stories and poems as freely as a 
spider spins a web. He has an inborn 
genius for melody; and his songs, spirit- 
uals or their half-brothers the blues, each 
born of sorrow and dreams, have a unique 
tenderness and appeal. 

Despite his dire poverty, Rich continues 
to have faith in God and his fellow-man. 
He sometimes preaches, and while his Bible 
characters are often twisted and his text 
imaginative, he makes his point, often with 
wit, sometimes with wisdom, but never 
with bitterness. Whatever it is, he moves, 
works, and lives in tune to music. 

Recently when I asked Rich if he knew 
any old animal tales, he stopped his hum- 
ming and said, “Yes, ma’am, I knows 
plenty uv dem ole tales, but I doan call 
mine by Br’er Rabbit and Br’er Fox, I 
calls mine Bible names lac Waitin’-on-de- 
Lawd-fer-Salvation.”” He gazed away, 
reached for his harp in his pocket, and 
began to shuffle his feet. 

“Now ‘spose you is settin’ right dare in 
dat car by yo’self an’ stuck in de mud. 
Doan make no diffe’nce how come you in 
dat fix, you is waitin’ on de Lawd fer sal- 
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vation caze can’t nobody else git you out 
‘cept Him. 

“Cose you is steppin’ on de starter, an’ 
rockin’ an’ er rollin’ backards an’ fer- 
wards, an’ er pullin’ an’ er pushin’, fer de 
Lawd say, ‘Put on de breast-plate uv faith,’ 
but he say you got to git out an’ push too 
ef you specs salvation. 

“Now dis old animal tale "bout Mr. 
Buzzard an’ Miss Hawk is jes’ lac what I 
been tellin’ you. They wuz waitin’ on de 
Lawd fer salvation, but Mr. Buzzard don’t 
do no heavy thinkin’ lac Miss Hawk, caze 
he ain’t high stocked with no brains. Bout 
all he got is two big black wings an’ er 
mighty good nose, but den dat’s all he 
need. 

“Well one day Mr. Buzzard was settin’ 
high up on er ole dead limb wid his neck 
so limber his bald head wuz hangin’ way 
down twixt his knees, when Miss Hawk 
flew right down ’side him. 

““*What you doin’ settin’ here lac dat, 
Mr. Buzzard?’ axed Miss Hawk. ‘Ain’t 
doin’ nothin’—jes’ starvin’ ter death,’ said 
Mr. Buzzard. ‘Dat’s how come you 
starvin’,’ said Miss Hawk, ’caze you ain’t 
doin’ nothin’. When you waits on de Lawd 
fer salvation, Mr. Buzzard, hit doan mean 
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you sets down and waits. De Lawd give 
you two big wings didn’ He? An’ er pow’- 
ful good nose didn’ He? Well den He specs 
you ter use "em ef you wants salvation.’ 

“Bout dat time old Mr. Fiel’ Rat come 
peepin’ outer hollow log, an’ fo’ he knowed 
which er way he wuz gwine Miss Hawk 
done pounced down on him wid dem sharp 
claws uv hern an’ jes’ nacherly tore him to 
pieces. Den Miss Hawk flew back up ter 
where Mr. Buzzard wuz settin’ an’ told 
him: ‘Now Mr. Buzzard dare hit is, dis 
time yo’ salvation is waitin’ on you, an’ 
you ain’t even got ter wait fer de sun ter 
shine on it. But, Mr. Buzzard,’ says Mis> 


Il Meetin’ of de Animals 


ONCE UPON A TIME there was er gatherin’ 
of animals and fowls ter talk "bout ev’y- 
body doin’ better. 

Bro’ Hyena cried *bout whut de buz- 
zards did, an’ de Wild Cat sighed "bout de 
troublesome rats an’ de mice. Den ole Bro’ 
Tiger said de rabbits was de worst of all, 
but ole Bro’ Coon say, “Friends, we is all 
got to do better or we is all headed fer de 
bad place. What is you all got to say ’bout 
reformin’ ourselves?” 

De Tiger say, “I is fer reform. I see de 
coons stealin’ de corn ev’y night.” De Buf- 
falo say, “De Tiger has de blood uv my 
calf on his mouf.” De Hyena say, “De 
buzzards is so bold I skeered to show 
myse’f ter find er carcass.” En de Wolf 
say, “Mens is carryin’ guns en swords en 
I is skeered to attack 'em.” Bro’ Wild Cat 
say, “De Panther eatin’ up all de fishes 
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Hawk, ‘doan set an’ wait on dat kinder 
luck no mo’, you got ter flop dem big 
black wings, lif’ up dat ole bald head an’ 
sniff fer yo’se’f ef you wants salvation, 
caze dat’s de way hit works.’ 

“But Miss Ruby, dat’s preachin’, an’ 
livin’ is sompin’ else ergin. I ain’t never 
gamble ner kill nobody but I sho been 
settin’ on dis doorstep wid de limber-neck 
and my head hangin’ twixt my knees jes’ 
lac Mr. Buzzard, waitin’ on you an’ de 
Welfare ter git me on release! Cose I been 
prayin’ mightly fer you ter come on wid 
some pervisions, jes’ lac Miss Hawk done 
—an’ bless Jesus here you is!” 


an’ Fowls to Reform 


from me.” Bro’ Elephant say, “De Cow 
eatin’ up de grass.” 

Den Bro’ Deer moved all uv em to stop 
eatin’ meat, en Bro’ Wolf say he moved 
dey make hit grass. But Bro’ Coon say, 
“Let’s start by killin’ de snakes.” 

Den Bro’ Fox jump up en say, “No, I 
rents my cave ter de snakes. Let’s kill de 
worms.” An’ all de birds start chirpin’, 
“Kill de worms an’ we will starve! Kill de 
worms and we will starve!” 

So ev’ybody wuz trying to keep whut 
wuz good fer hisse’f an’ do ‘way wid whut 
wuz good fer his neighbor. So Bro’ Coon 
riz up an’ sed, “Now if any uv you is 
willin’ ter get rid uv sompin’ what you 
likes fer youse’f, say so.” And didn’t no- 
body say nothin’, but ev’ybody jes’ set 
still. 

Den Bro’ Coon say, “Dis here is er sin- 
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ful worl’ we is livin’ in, but when ev’ybody 
find fault wid ev’ybody else hit am time 
ter quit en go home.” 


De moral is ter bergin charity nex’ door, 
but if you wants ter reform, hit is got ter 
bergin at home. 


III The Lion and the Jackal 


ONE Day a hyena who was out of a job, 
and had er mean feeling toward ev’ybody 
in de world, met a jackal on the plain. 
The hyena began: “Lookin’ fer ole bones 
an’ leavin’s, I reckon?” 

“Yes,” the jackal said, “as I ain’t able 
to kill nothin’ fer myse’f I got to eat after 
ev’ ybody else been satisfied. I is fat tho an’ 
healthy an’ in good sperits.” 

“Look here,” said the hyena as he sat 
down in the shade, “you is got jes’ as much 
right to be er lion as er lion has. There 
ain’t no reason why he can live off de fat 
of de lan’ an’ you off de bones.” 

“I ain’t never thought of that befo’,” 
said the jackal. 

“Well, you is foolish to be huntin’ bones 
when you could jes’ as well be er lion. I 
wouldn’t stand fer it if I wuz you.” 

The jackal got to thinkin’, then he went 
to a lion what lived on de side of de hill 
an’ he said, “I got jes’ as much right to be 
er lion as you is.” 

“TI seconds de motion,” said de lion. 

“An’ I’m gonna be one too.” 

“Fine fer you!” growled de King of de 
beasties. 

“Then you is gonna tell me how ter 
bergin?” 

“Certainly I is,” said the lion. “Take 
this here road over de hill, an’ whenever 
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you meets er animal you jes’ paw an’ roar 
an’ act jes’ as near like me as you can. 
That’s all there is to it.” 

Then de jackal went erway in high 
sperits but he didn’t git far "fore he met 
er whole passel of jackals....He pawed 
an’ he roared an’ he swelled up an’ when 
he done tired hisse’f plum out, de leader 
come ferward an’ said, “Any fool can see 
you ain’t nothin’ but er jackal, but since 
you is tryin’ to be er lion we ain’t gonna 
have no mo’ to do wid you. You jes’ go yo’ 
way an’ leave us alone.” 

Then the jackal felt mighty low ‘cause 
he found hisse’f knocked erbout by de 
lions fer bein’ er hypocrit, an’ scandalized 
by his own kind whut he fersaked, an’ 
when he seed hisse’f caught twixt dem two 
fires an’ wouldn’t nobody have nothin’ to 
do wid him he ‘lowed he gonna starve ter 
death. He couldn’t kill nothin’ fer hisse’f 
nor eat what de others done kilt. 

So when de old vultures flew over him 
he said ter hisse’f, “Even ef I’d made 
myse’f believe I wuz er lion, these old birds 
would have knowed by my meat I wuz er 
jackal.” 

De moral is: Jes’ be what you is ef you 
expects de confidence of yo’ friends an’ de 
respect of yo’ foes. Clothes don’t do 
nothin’ ’cept deceive de eye. 
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IV 


IN FEBRUARY, 1945, a tornado struck 
through Sumter County, Alabama, de- 
stroying trees and houses, and taking some 
lives. Two years later, while on a bus to 
Montgomery, I heard a Negro woman 
talking to another across the aisle, about 
the same tornado which had struck het 
home near York, Alabama. 

“Lawdy, honey,” she said, “that tor- 
nado played ’round my yard worser than 
a yearlin’ in fly time. It didn’t kill us 
*xactly, but it sho spun one woman I 
knowed right straight into heaven. I 
‘lowed disaster was in de land when I 
heard dat commotion in de sky. Dat rus- 
tlin’ an’ er roarin’ sounded like them two 
fast trains—the Doodle what will stop fer 
you and the Through Doodle what won’t. 
But ‘fore I could open my mouth to tell 
Sam to shut de door, de Lawd done shut 
hit fer him. I grabbed the rope on the latch 
as it went by and I swung to it a-bumpin’ 


“a-Bumpin’ and a-Bilin”’ 


and a-bilin’ and tryin’ to talk to de Lawd. 

“Fust thing happen, de window flew 
out, then Sam flew out de window, hol- 
lerin’, ‘Shug, grab de radio!’ But I wa’nt 
stud’in’ ’bout no radio, ’sides, didn’t look 
lac he gwine need none, caze ’fore I 
knowed it, dat house, wid me in it, jes’ 
nacherly riz up off de groun’ like wa’nt 
nothin’ holdin’ hit down. I wuz so skeered 
I couldn’t hear myse’f pray, but they tells 
me if you says three words and they is 
honest de Lawd can hear you, an’ dat sho 
is de truth. Cose I said ’em loud too: ‘Lawd 
Jesus, have mercy,’ I said. ‘If you can pick 
up er house, you can sho put hit down.’ 
An’ dem words wa’nt out of my mouth 
good *fore He sot dat house down easy as 
er feather bed. I ain’t sayin’ He bothered 
to face it toward de road, and He didn’t 
put de shingles on what He blowed off, 
but He sho sot hit down!” 
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PAUL F. BOLLER, JR. 


IN RESPONSE to queries about the current 
Eisenhower boom, President Truman re- 
cently assumed the role of history pro- 
fessor and, utilizing his researches, so it is 
said, in the many-volumed Dictionary of 
American Biography, \ectured the press 
briefly on the presidential campaign of 
exactly a century ago. The campaign of 
1852, in which a professional military man 
—or “military chieftain” as he was called 
—ran for the presidency on the Whig 
ticket and was ingloriously defeated by 
a dark horse put up by the Democrats, 
was, the President indicated, of special in- 
terest at the present time, and while he did 
not press the analogy further, the implica- 
tion was clear enough. Historical analogies 
are, of course, among the most deceptive 
of all forms of intellectual exercise. Pes- 
simists to the contrary, if there is anything 
we learn from history it is that history does 
not repeat itself, and it is obvious that the 
situation in America in 1852 was unique 
and cannot, in the nature of things, ever 
recur. Still, the Scott-Pierce contest of 
1852, while not as boisterous as the Log 
Cabin campaign of 1840, or as scurrilous 
as the Jackson-Adams campaign of 1828, 
is interesting in itself. And without a 
doubt it does give some indication of what 
can happen in this country when a pro- 
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Old Fuss (7 Feathers and the Fainting General 


fessional soldier aspires to the highest of- 
fice in the land. 

There was nothing unusual in General 
Winfield Scott’s desire to take up resi- 
dence in the White House. True, the 
American people from colonial days on- 
ward tended to view the military estab- 
lishment with a distrust bordering at times 
on contempt, and between wars had been 
quick to write off the regular army as a 
dispensable and somewhat irrelevant lux- 
ury. But they had always gloried in their 
military heroes, and they had already in- 
stalled four General-Presidents in the 
White House. Of these four, however, 
only Zachary Taylor, put forth success- 
fully by the Whigs in 1848, could be con- 
sidered, strictly speaking, a professional 
soldier. 

It was argued by opponents of Scott 
that Washington, Jackson, and William 
Henry Harrison were really “citizen sol- 
diers.” Soldiering was only one of their 
many activities, and they had all had con- 
siderable experience in various civilian 
capacities before entering the White 
House. Zack Taylor and Winfield Scott 
were, by contrast, “mere military men,” 
as their opponents charged, and their sup- 
porters felt compelled to demonstrate that 
they were much more than this. In 1848, 
the Whigs had indignantly denied the 
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Democratic charge that they were trying 
to “steal into power” under the “great 
tail” of Taylor’s “military coat.” While 
they did not make quite clear what Tay- 
lor’s other qualifications were, the Amer- 
ican electorate, in returning the Whigs to 
power, apparently agreed with James Rus- 
sell Lowell in the Biglow Papers that Tay- 
lor “hezn’t told ye wut he is, an’ so there 
ain’t no knowin’, but wut he may turn out 
to be the best there is agoin’.” 

Taylor may not have turned out “the 
best there is agoin’”’—he died after less 
than two years in office—but the Whigs 
had succeeded with one military hero, and 
in the absence of any other real campaign 
issues (both parties had agreed not to dis- 
agree on the touchy slavery question) per- 
haps another hero could lead them once 
again to victory. More than the Taylor- 
Cass campaign of 1848, the Scott-Pierce 
contest of 1852 came to center around the 
specific issue of the professional soldier 
versus the citizen soldier. Scott’s oppo- 
nent, Franklin Pierce, had been one of the 
“earliest volunteers” in the Mexican War 
—so his campaign biographer, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, pointed out—and had served 
briefly as brigadier-general in Scott’s 
army. Hawthorne, for one, was convinced 
that the American people would prefer 
the “chivalrous beauty” of the “devotion 
of the citizen soldier to his country’s 
cause, which the man who makes arms his 
profession, and is but doing his regular 
business on the field of battle can not pre- 
tend to rival.” Anyway, Hawthorne added 
for good measure, General Pierce, in his 
nine months’ stint in the army, had “seen 
far more of actual service than many pro- 
fessional soldiers during their whole lives.” 
The Whigs found the citizen-soldier 
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argument highly amusing, not to say 
hilarious. They took a closer look at 
Pierce’s military record, and came up with 
the delicious information that on two oc- 
casions (or was it more?) General Pierce 
had fainted in the heat of battle in Mex- 
ico. (In fairness to Pierce, it must be said 
that he had been thrown off his horse and 
badly injured at the beginning of one bat- 
tle and the fact that he had passed out 
twice thereafter is by no means evidence 
of faint-heartedness in battle.) Do the 
American people actually want a “Faint- 
ing General” in the White House? they 
asked jubilantly. Well, retorted the Demo- 
crats, do they want a “mere military man,” 
a General-in-Chief who has been a burden 
on the national treasury to the tune of 
more than $350,000 during his forty-four 
years of service and who, like Oliver 
Twist, is “always asking for more”? Do 
they want a parade-ground-minded “Old 
Fuss and Feathers” who struts around ar- 
rogantly in showy and expensive uniforms 
unworthy of a “republican soldier”? 
With that, the issue was joined. The 
contest between the professional soldier 
and the citizen general had resolved itself 
into a contest between “Old Fuss and 
Feathers” and the “Fainting General” 
with no holds barred. To be sure the two 
parties did try to “smear” each other with 
the taint of abolitionism or—in an appeal 
for the Irish vote—with the charge of re- 
ligious bigotry; and at one point, in a 
manner curiously resembling the cam- 
paign of 1940, they accused each other of 
intending to get the country into foreign 
wars. But for the most part the campaign 
dwelt on personalities. There is nothing 
new about character assassination in 
American history. 
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Unfortunately, General Scott was par- 
ticularly vulnerable in this kind of cam- 
paign. For years he had been in the public 
eye. He had emerged from the War of 
1812 asa hero—at a time when the Amer- 
ican public badly needed heroes—and 
thereafter a succession of administrations 
had called for his services in various Indian 
wars and diplomatic crises. In 1841 he 
had achieved his long-cherished wish to 
become General-in-Chief of the Army 
with headquarters in Washington, and a 
few years later Democratic President 
Polk, with great reluctance—for he feared 
Scott’s presidential ambitions—sent him 
to “conquer a peace” in Mexico, which he 
did very thoroughly, thereby further en- 
hancing his already great military reputa- 
tion. All of these things were well known, 
and even his severest critics did not deny 
that he had served his country in various 
military assignments with distinction. But 
there was another side to Scott’s career 
that was equally well known—or if not, 
the Democrats proposed to see that it was 
amply publicized. Scott was somewhat of 
a prima donna. No more, perhaps, than 
Andrew Jackson or Zack Taylor, but a 
prima donna nonetheless. He did, for one 
thing, love elegant uniforms. When first 
commissioned as a captain in 1808, he had 
immediately ordered a uniform from the 
best tailor in Richmond and spent two 
hours in a locked bedroom strutting about 
in front of a mirror. The Democrats con- 
tended that he was still strutting around, 
and they painted a melancholy picture of 
the “Reign of Epaulets” that was bound 
to follow his election. Furthermore, Scott 
had always been keenly rank-conscious, 
and his extreme sensitivity about the pre- 
rogatives of rank had led him into more 
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than one quarrel with fellow officers and 
with various administrations in Washing- 
ton. In 1828, for example, he had flatly 
refused to accept orders from the General- 
in-Chief in Washington who, he felt, had 
been unfairly elevated over himself, and 
his long quarrel with President John 
Quincy Adams over this point makes the 
MacArthur-Truman controversy seem a 
tempest in a teapot by comparison. 

Finally, Scott had a weakness for writ- 
ing letters: long, angry letters, clothed in 
“tinsel rhetoric,” as Jackson had sneered. 
More than once he had put his foot in his 
mouth in the heat of the moment. Who 
had not heard, for instance, of the letter 
he had written to the Secretary of War, 
with whom he was then feuding, in which 
he explained his absence when the Secre- 
tary sought him out by saying he had 
stepped out “to take a hasty plate of 
soup”? Or the time he had complained 
about a plot to “fire upon my rear” in 
Washington? When he was not strutting 
around in “unrepublican” uniforms, he 
was always stepping out to take “hasty 
plates of soup” or worrying about “‘fire in 
his rear,” the Democrats insisted. He was 
“ambitious, bigoted, proscriptive”’; no one 
could get along with him because of his 
“suspicious jealousy, his hasty temper, and 
his eagerness for personal advancement.” 
Was this not what you would expect of a 
professional soldier? asked the Democrats. 
“The people do not like mere soldiers for 
Presidents,” they said with finality. “The 
regular army is not a good school for 
Presidents.” 

On such points Franklin Pierce, on the 
other hand, was completely unassailable. 
He was, in fact, practically a nonentity. 
Many of the delegates to the Democratic 
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convention had never heard of him until 
his name began appearing in the balloting. 
Who is Frank Pierce? was the question 
that echoed throughout the land after the 
convention had adjourned. Whigs and 
Democrats could not be expected, of 
course, to come up with the same answers, 
but both, it would appear, were somewhat 
hard put to dig up enough specific infor- 
mation about him to go to work on. The 
Whigs jeered that Pierce campaign biog- 
raphies were padded with eulogies to his fa- 
ther, relatives, and friends because of the 
paucity of interesting information about 
the candidate himself. Even Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s biography (Nat had been 
Frank’s “chum” back in college days) 
came in for ruthless dissection, and it 
must be admitted that it did, in fact, rep- 
resent one of that author’s less successful 
creative efforts. The judgment of Richard 
H. Dana, Jr., that Pierce was “a kind of 
third-rate country, or at the most state 
politician” was certainly biased, but it 
could hardly be denied that Pierce’s serv- 
ice in Congress, first as representative and 
then as senator from New Hampshire, had 
been something less than spectacular. 


THE DEMOcRATS, however, refused to be 
embarrassed by the limitations of their 
candidate. It was this very “negative 
strength”—Pierce’s innocuous past record 
—that made them feel they had picked a 
sure winner. While the Whigs twitted 
them for advancing a candidate whose 
name even a supporter like the Vincennes 
Sentinel could not get straight, the Demo- 
crats went ahead confidently presenting 
their candidate as a modest, quiet, con- 
scientious gentleman, who had done well 
in New Hampshire law and politics and 
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in Congress, and who, as a gallant citizen 
soldier, had leaped to the colors upon the 
outbreak of the Mexican War and had 
served with distinction on the field of bat- 
tle. The alternative, they said, was a man 
utterly devoid of qualifications for high 
civil post. Scott has “never filled any civil 
post and he is wholly destitute of experi- 
ence in civil affairs,” cried the Democratic 
sheet The Campaign. “Take away the rec- 
ord of his battles, and he has nothing left 
which would command even a passing 
notice.” “Pure military men,” said the 
New York Herald, after commenting on 
the Duke of Wellington’s record as prime 
minister of Great Britain, “are the great- 
est bunglers at everything except fight- 
ing.” Insofar as Scott had any political 
ideas, he was, according to the Louisiana 
Courier, a “‘blue-bellied old federalist and 
fogy.” With what may have been possibly 
the greatest exaggeration of the entire 
campaign, the Democratic Papers for the 
People proposed the slogan: “Frank Pierce 
is FRANK Pierce.” 

But what was even worse, the Demo- 
crats continued, was the prospect of intro- 
ducing a “military chieftain” like Scott 
into the White House, a man who would 
“attempt to introduce the drill of the 
camp into the councils of the cabinet.” In 
a speech in Richmond, Virginia, Stephen 
A. Douglas fairly shuddered as he con- 
templated the dangers of trying to con- 
vert “A GOOD GENERAL INTO A BAD PREsI- 
DENT.” He called attention to the con- 
tinual turmoil which characterized South 
American republics because of the polit- 
ical ambitions of military men in those 
countries, and he warned ominously 
against importing this “MEXICAN policy” 
into the United States. James Buchanan 
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followed the same line of attack: “From 
Cesar to Cromwell, and from Cromwell 
to Napoleon,” he cried, “history presents 
the same warning—beware of elevating to 
the highest civil trust the commander of 
your victorious armies.” While he did not 
specifically accuse Scott of Napoleonic 
ambitions, he insisted that 


the precedent is dangerous in the extreme... . 
If the precedent can be established in the com- 
parative infancy and purity of our institutions 
... what may be the disastrous consequences 
when our population shall number one hun- 
dred millions, and when our armies in time of 
war may be counted by the hundreds of thou- 
sands? 


“Civil government,” he continued, 


is not a mere machine, such as a regular army. 
In conducting it, allowance must be made for 
that love of liberty and spirit of independence 
which characterize our people. Such allowances 
can never be made,—authority can never be 
tempered with moderation and discretion, by 
a professional soldier, who has been accus- 
tomed to have his military orders obeyed with 
the unerring certainty of despotic power. 


Furthermore, a military chieftain like 
Scott was apt, as President of the United 
States, to involve the country in foreign 
wars, and as far as Buchanan was con- 
cerned, the American people “are suf- 
ficiently prone to war without any such 
stimulus.” 

In meeting the military-chieftain argu- 
ment, the Whigs took great pains to show 
that Scott had abundant civil qualifica- 
tions for office. “...his civil services,” 


said the Albany Journal, “would furnish 
surplus capital for a dozen such statesmen 
as General Pierce.” With pride the Whigs 
pointed to the skill with which Scott had 
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restored tranquillity on the Canadian bor- 
der in 1838 and the deftness with which, 
the following year, he had settled the 
Maine boundary dispute which was se- 
riously threatening war with Great Brit- 
ain. Had not the pacifist William Ellery 
Channing paid tribute to him as a “great 
pacificator” and “friend of mankind” in 
the preface to his Lectures on War? “No 
greater error can be committed... than 
to suppose he is a great soldier, a victorious 
general, and nothing else,” said Congress- 
man John Middleton Clayton. “He is a 
scholar, an elegant and profound scholar. 
He is a man, if he had never achieved a 
victory in battle, eminently qualified to 
fill the office of President because of his 
civil qualifications....” Winfield Scott, 
he declared, warming to his subject, “is a 
man whose experience in public affairs .. . 
is equal to that of any member of the 
House of Representatives or the Senate of 
the United States!” 

Clayton’s colleague, John C. Spencer, 
thought it was unfair to equate Scott 
with the military chieftains of Europe. 
“Bliicher and Haynan would probably 
disown him as a soldier of their mould.” 
He is “simple,” “natural,” and “as affec- 
tionate as a child”; his “way and manners 
are so gentle and kind as to be almost femi- 
nine.” The life of a professional soldier in 
the United States, Spencer explained, 


is not like that of the European officer who has 
spent his life in long and bloody wars, or se- 
cluded in garrisons and forts. General Scott 
... has... maintained for the greater part of 
his life an extended and various intercourse 
with his fellow citizens in every part of our 
Republic, and with men of all trades, business, 
and professions, he has been in constant com- 
munion. The frankness and republican sim- 
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plicity of his intercourse with men is the result 
of this extended acquaintance with their habits, 
views, and feelings. Strip him of his uniform 
and all other military trappings, and a stranger 
would scarcely suspect him of being a soldier. 
..+ No military man in this country has been 
called so often to the discharge of civil duties 
of the greatest difficulty and delicacy, and of 
the utmost importance, and indeed few civil- 
ians have encountered so many perplexing and 
sometimes repugnant occasions of public serv- 
ice. 


It is unfortunate, but not surprising, 
that the discussion of the fitness of the 
professional soldier for high civil office 
was not for long sustained on this rela- 
tively lofty level of debate. Before long, 
the Democrats were calling Scott a “car- 
buncled-faced old drunkard” whose mili- 
tary fame rested chiefly on the valor of 
citizen soldiers in the ranks like Pierce, 
and the Whigs were accusing Pierce of 
having dishonored his country by coward- 
ice in battle. With great enthusiasm, the 
Whigs took up the Fainting-General motif 
and published a miniature book, an inch 
high and a half inch wide, entitled The 
Military Services of General Pierce. Sum- 
marizing these services for its readers, the 
Louisville Journal said that Pierce “tum- 
bled from his horse just as he was getting 
into one fight, that he fainted and fell in 
the opening of a second, that he got sick 
and had to go to bed on the eve of a third, 
and that he came_pretty near to getting 
into the fourth, missing it only by about 
an hour.” One devoted Whig, in a poetic 
mood, attempted to reduce the basic issues 
of the campaign to the following terms: 


Two generals are in the field, 
Frank Pierce and Winfield Scott, 
Some think that Frank’s a fighting man, 


And some think he is not. 
’Tis said that when in Mexico, 
While leading on his force, 
He took a sudden fainting fit, 
And tumbled off his horse. 


But gallant Scott has made his mark 
On many a bloody plain, 
And patriot hearts beat high to greet 
The Chief of Lundy’s Lane. 
And Chippewa is classic ground, 
Our British neighbors know, 
And if you'd hear of later deeds, 
Go ask in Mexico. 


When the Whigs got tired of improvis- 
ing variations on the Fainting-General 
theme, they combined it with ridicule of 
attempts by Pierce’s supporters to dig up 
pertinent material from their candidate’s 
obscure and uneventful past. Particularly 
amusing to them was the speech of ex- 
Governor Steele of New Hampshire in 
which he mentioned in passing that Pierce 
had once given a boy “a whole cent” with 
which to buy a stick of candy. Comment- 
ing that anyone else (presumably Whigs) 
would have given the lad at least a nickel, 
the Whigs came up with “The Ballad of 
the Stick of Candy” in celebration of the 
Democratic candidate’s “reckless liberal- 
ity.” An anecdote to the effect that young 
Pierce had once corrected his aged father’s 
spelling of the word “but” also came in for 
unending ridicule. Commented the Louis 
ville Journal: “What political honors can 
be too lofty for the man who gave a cent’s 
worth of candy to a boy who was a total 
stranger to him...and who could spell 
‘but’ when he was only just out of col- 
lege!” The Boston Atlas seized the oppor- 
tunity to return to the subject of General 
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Pierce in Mexico: Pierce, it said, was 
ordered 


to proceed to a certain place, and make a FEINT 
to attract the attention of the Mexicans.... 
Now, although General Pierce had progressed 
far enough in the spelling book to be able to 
tell his illustrious father how to spell b-u-t, 
yet he had . . . no idea of the difference between 
FEINT and FAINT. Accordingly he proceeded 
to the spot pointed out by his superior, tumbled 
from his horse, and commenced to FAINT. A 
soldier, seeing the manceuver, and not under- 
standing military tactics, asked him what he 
was doing. “OBEYING ORDERS,” promptly re- 
plied the General. 


At this point, the Springfield (IIl.) Union- 
ist and Statesman finally summed up 
Pierce’s qualifications for the presidency 
about as follows: 


1798, born. 

1817, spelled “Burt.” 

1833-1842, voted in Congress against every- 
thing. 

1842, gave a boy, WHO WAS AN ENTIRE 
STRANGER TO HIM, A CENT to buy a 
STICK OF CANDY. 

March 1847, appointed a brigadier-general 
by President Polk. 

August 19, 1847, fell from his horse on the 
hard-fought and bloody field of Con- 
treras. 

August 20, 1847, fainted at Churubusco. 

September 14, 1847, did Not take the city 
of Mexico. 

May 1848, came home safe. 

June 5, 1852, was “astonished” by the intel- 
ligence that he was nominated for Presi- 
dent. 

June 6, 1852, so was everybody else! 


The Whigs, to be sure, had no monopoly 
on such foolishness. For their part, the 
Democrats pounced upon every episode 
from Scott’s long and at times stormy 
career that could be reduced to ridicule 
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and made the most of them. They talked 
of “hasty soup clubs” and “fuss and 
feather societies” joining in the “Military 
Hurrah” for this “weak, conceited, fool- 
ish, blustering disciple of gunpowder” and 
predicted that the Whigs would soon be 
digging up “old bones from the battle 
fields” and running them for office. They 
declared that Scott had quarreled with 
every “great man” with whom he had 
ever come in contact, quoted Henry Clay 
as having once said there was “SOMETHING 
ROTTEN” about him, and Andrew Jackson 
as having described him as one of those 
“INTERMEDDLING PIMPS AND SPIES OF 
THE WAR DEPARTMENT IN THE GARB OF 
A GENTLEMAN.” They pointed out that 
he had been suspended from the army in 
1810 after a quarrel with General Wilkin- 
son, that he had been taken a prisoner by 
the British in the War of 1812, and that 
he had mistreated Irish- Americans during 
the Mexican War. (Scott took the last 
charge seriously enough to go around the 
country crying “How I love to hear that 
rich Irish brogue!” at every conceivable 
opportunity.) Nor were the Democrats to 
be outdone by the Whigs in reducing the 
opposition candidate’s career to an ab- 
surdity. The Wheeling Argus disposed of 
Scott in a broadside, widely reprinted in 
Democratic journals, which ran, in part, 
as follows: 


After fighting through all the battles of the 
Revolution from 1776 to 1783 and establish- 
ing independence on a firm basis,... HE WAS 
BORN, being in the year 1786....He grew 
up with epaulettes on his shoulders, a canteen 
on his back, & a breastplate ON His REAR! 
When a mere boy he had large combativeness 
& evinced a desire to fight every hog, dog, cow 
&« horse that came within his reach. He strutted 
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around town like a turkey, or rode in a coach 
not paid for. He was fed on hasty plates of 
turtle and oyster soup, which inspired him to 
swim in the sea of society with plumes, lived 
the life of a vain coxcomb, in all the pride and 
pomp of war! In 1808, he became a soldier of 
fortune, snarled at patriot soldiers, keeps their 
money, and is TURNED OUT OF THE ARMY! 
WAS SHOT IN THE REAR at Lundy’s Lane, taken 
prisoner at Queenstown! ... Drives the last 
nail in the coffin of federalism AND GUN- 
POWDER GLORY!” 


WHATEVER ELSE one may say of the Argus 
broadside, it was right about one thing: 
“gunpowder glory,” it turned out, was 
not enough to carry General Scott to vic- 
tory. As election day approached, the 
Democrats noted with satisfaction that 
the “military madness” for Scott seemed 
to be subsiding, and that even Scott’s last- 
minute “nonpolitical” tour of the West, 
ostensibly to seek a site for a soldier’s home, 
failed to raise the ““drum-and-fife enthu- 
siasm” that the Whigs had counted on. 
With Scott’s stunning defeat-—he carried 
only four states—the Whig party began 
its gradual disintegration and disappear- 
ance as a force in American political life. 

Did the military-chieftain argument 
emphasized by the Democrats play any 
part in the outcome of the election of 
1852? Most students of the period appear 
to think not. James Ford Rhodes’s views 
may be taken as typical: the American 
people were tired of slavery agitation and 
preferred Pierce to a man who appeared 
to have antislavery leanings and who cer- 
tainly had some support from northern 
antislavery Whigs. The appeal of the mili- 
tary hero, which had been effective with 
William Henry Harrison in 1840 and with 
Zachary Taylor in 1848, failed in 1852 to 
overcome the handicap of Scott’s being a 
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“Seward candidate and tinctured with 
Free-soilism.” 

It is true that one Whig editor in Ohio, 
in a post-mortem on the election, declared 
that it was Scott’s military background 
that had chiefly incapacitated him for the 
battle of politics: “He never had RUN, 
and he couldn’t learn how.” But after the 
Civil War, General Grant, a greater mili- 
tary chieftain than Scott and with as lit- 
tle experience in politics, was to ride tri- 
umphantly into the White House, and 
citizen generals like James A. Garfield and 
Benjamin Harrison were to find their bap- 
tism of fire on Civil War battlefields 
enormously effective in their bid for votes. 
On the other hand, it is also true that the 
argument against the professional soldier 
in the White House was raised again when 
Grant ran for office, and there is little 
doubt that it will always be raised when 
a military man seeks high office in this 
country. 

Would Scott have made a good presi- 
dent? Irving Stone, in his survey of de- 
feated presidential candidates (They Also 
Ran), concludes that he would have. His 
honesty, integrity, courage, and diplo- 
matic skill, Stone believes, would have 
stood the country in good stead. Scott’s 
sympathetic biographer, Charles Winslow 
Elliott, however, believes that the Gen- 
eral’s weaknesses—his acute sensitivity to 
criticism, his vanity, and his love of osten- 
tation—would have led him into indiscre- 
tions which would have served neither 
himself nor the country well. Still, it is 
difficult to work up much enthusiasm for 
the man who did win. A contemporary of 
Pierce’s, Gideon Welles, found that the 
new President was a “vain, showy, and 
pliant man” who “by his errors and weak- 
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ness broke down his Administration, and 
his party throughout the land,” and Roy 
F. Nichols, authority on Pierce, does not 
dissent in general from this judgment. 

It is impossible not to conclude after an 
impartial weighing of the evidence that 
Scott, for all his vagaries, was by far the 
abler man of the two. But it is also impos- 
sible to deny that Scott was temperament- 
ally unsuited to the give-and-take of po- 
litical life and that a Scott administration 
would probably have degenerated into a 


series of personal quarrels over relatively 


unimportant issues. Scott would not nec- 
essarily have tried to introduce “the drill 
of the camp into the councils of the cab- 
inet,” but there certainly would have been 
endless bickering over the various rights 
and duties of his civilian associates. It 
would all have been very colorful, far 
more colorful certainly than the adminis- 
tration which did materialize, but whether 
the country could have afforded the lux- 
ury of a prima donna in office in those 
critical times is another question. 

As a case study of the professional sol- 
dier in politics, the campaign of 1852, 
while not conclusive, does lead us to cer- 
tain observations. For one thing, it would 
appear that a military reputation per se 
is not enough to carry a man into the 
White House. The Whigs worked long 
and hard to prove that Scott was not a 
“mere military man”—the phrase recurs 
constantly—and that he possessed in 
abundance those civil qualifications which 
are deemed essential for the office of Pres- 
ident of the United States. They were 
throughout the campaign confronted with 
the difficult task of trying to capitalize on 
Scott’s military fame at the same time 
that they were attempting to convince the 
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American voter that it was, after all, not 
this, but his civilian aptitudes that fitted 
him for the presidency. There is no reason 
to believe that this problem will not have 
to be faced by every professional soldier 
who enters the American political arena. 

Secondly, it seems clear that no military 
man, whatever glory he has gathered about 
him in the past, can expect to be exempt 
from the bitter criticism, ridicule, and 
mud-slinging that any man exposes him- 
self to when he enters the presidential 
lists. Scott was called a “charlatan in pol- 
itics” whose brains, such as they were, 
resided in his epaulettes; he was declared 
to be as “shallow as a sophomore and as 
conceited as a pedagogue”; and his intelli- 
gence was said to “disgrace a schoolboy 
and do honor to Dogberry.” One Demo- 
cratic publication found him downright 
“repulsive.” These things are hard to take, 
and while modern campaigns are generally 
more dignified and gentlemanly than the 
boisterous contests of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, politics is still a rough game and the 
professional soldier with political ambi- 
tions might as well realize it. 

Finally, the argument against the “mil- 
itary chieftain” as President, while often 
no doubt used as a red herring by the 
opposition—no one honestly believed that 
Scott had the slightest intention of fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of Caesar or Crom- 
well—did play an important part in the 
campaign, and while its effectiveness is, to 
be sure, difficult to assess, it will doubtless 
always be of vital importance to any pro- 
fessional soldier aspiring to the presidency 
in this country to demonstrate to the 
American electorate that he is not bound 
by the limitations of what is called the 
“military mind.” This may seem unfair to 
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the professional soldier. With justice, he 
may ask why, after devoting himself con- 
scientiously to the defense and security of 
his councry, he should always be dismissed, 
between wars, as a “mere military man,” 
his “military mind” spoken of with 
suspicion and disparagement. Perhaps it is 
unfair. Perhaps, with their ambivalent 
attitude toward war and the military 
establishment, the American people are 
somewhat in the position of the Quaker 
schoolteacher who told Scott after the 
War of 1812: “Friend Winfield, I always 
told thee not to fight, but since thou 
wouldst fight, I am glad that thou wast 
not beaten!” 

But this is the American tradition: 
civilian supremacy over the military. 
“Government of, by, and for civilians,” 
as Curtis Nettels recently expressed it in 
his superb little book, George Washington 
and American Independence, was the basic 
objective of the American Revolutionary 
leaders, and from the Revolutionary pe- 
riod onward, the military branch of gov- 
ernment has always been considered sub- 
ordinate to the civilian branch, not an end 
in itself. With this, of course, has gone the 
idea that the military man, however indis- 
pensable to the safety of the nation, is, in 
the last analysis, somewhat inferior in 
status to the civilians making up the 


American nation. For the reverse, one can 
turn to the tragic history of such coun- 
tries as Japan and Germany to see what 
happens when the military profession is 
glorified at the expense of civilian gov- 
ernment. 

In America, fortunately, the profes- 
sional soldier has not dissented from this 
basic American tradition. Thus General 
Scott, astonished and grief-stricken as he 
was over the results of the election, went 
quietly back to work at army headquar- 
ters (and, incidentally, to a new quarrel 
with the incoming Secretary of War); 
there was never any fear that he would do 
otherwise. Commented Horace Greeley 
after the election: “His proud form was 
never more erect, nor his eagle eye 
brighter than it is today. He stands alone 
amid the wreck, grand and unconcerned, 
like a lighthouse after a dreadful storm.” 
It had indeed been a “dreadful storm” for 
a man like Scott; to say that he was “un- 
concerned” about the outcome is not quite 
accurate. But before long he had recov- 
ered from his disappointment and was 
absorbed again in the duties of the job 
that he knew and loved best, confident 
that the American people, if they did not 
want him in the White House, would 


some day call upon him again for his serv- 
ices as “military chieftain.” 
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ALICE MARRIOTT 


Drawings by MARGARET LEFRANC 


my highly personalized alarm clock goes off at 
seven every morning. Precisely on the moment 
of the hour, Elsie de Wolfe, Lady Mendl, who 
is a small blue Persian cat only to strangers, 
comes to the door that separates my bedroom 
from the kitchen and hall where she spends the 
night. Elsie scratches with the point of one 
claw on the lower panel of the door, and retires 
expectantly to the kitchen. Our day has begun. 

It’s a regular New Mexico kitchen that I en- 
ter as I still struggle sleepily with the other 
sleeve of my dressing gown. The room is six- 
teen feet square, and its walls are whitewashed 
clean twice a year. The ceiling is supported on 
stripped trunks of white pine, and the boards 
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Spoonbread on a Woodstove 


POINTS OF VIEW 


At aa 


above the rafters are the same as the boards in 
the floor. Between the sink-worktable and the 
window, Queen Christina sits majestically, 
waiting for me. 

I bitterly refute the people who refer to 
Queen Christina as “your quaint, old-fashioned 
wood range.” In the first place, Her Majesty of 
the Kitchen is not at all old-fashioned; she is 
the very latest model in white enamel and black 
iron, set off with the twinkling costume jew- 
elry of chromium handles. She is anything but 
quaint; she is built exactly like the gas ranges 
in the city apartments of those same patroniz- 
ing friends. And, most of all, Queen Christina 
is not, to me, merely a stove. She is a personal- 
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ity; as militantly and unpredictably feminine 
as her namesake. 

I shake down the ashes and fill the firebox 
with paper, kindling, chips, and a few sticks 
of juniper wood. I fill the teakettle with water, 
and set it on the hottest spot on the stove-top. 
I measure the coffee into the drip pot; a spoon- 
ful for a cup and one for the pot. Christina 
begins to produce small, pleasant, crackling 
sounds, and there are sparks of light flashing 
along her side where the draft of the firebox 
stands open. 

Elsie gets the first meal of the day. Water 
from the teakettle, as soon as the first chill is 
off, poured over dog meal or Pablum, and 
stirred well. As soon as she begins to eat, I leave 
the kitchen and crawl back into bed. There’s 
nothing else for me to do till the stove heats 
and the kettle boils. 

Elsie finishes her breakfast and comes to sit 
on my chest. Together we wait dozily until 
there is a humming sound from the kitchen, a 
noise that pierces through and dominates the 
fire-sounds. Elsie and I roll out of bed, for 
keeps, this time, and each of us takes up her 
day’s work. Elsie goes into the next room to 
Martha’s bed, and knocks politely for the sec- 
ond time in the morning, drawing one claw 
along the footboard. She keeps this up until 
Martha turns back the covers. Then Elsie 
jumps up and sits for exactly ten minutes on 
Martha’s chest. 

Meanwhile I pour the boiling water into the 
top of the coffeepot. Then, while it drips, I 
raise the blind on the kitchen door and look 
out at the mountains to the east. This morning 
there is a slight haze of coming snow on the 
twin peaks of Truchas Mountain, and I decide 
that breakfast shall be eggs: 

The coffee has dripped, and I pour myself a 
cup—that first, wonderful, half-stolen cup of 
coffee that is the best thing I shall taste all 
day. Then I get down to business. 

I put little heavy earthenware bowls in a 
flat pan of water. Then a teaspoonful of butter 
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goes in each bowl, and over the butter cut 
chives from the pot on the window sill. Those 
are remarkable chives. I brought the parent 
plant from the East at Christmas time, as a 
present to a friend. The little pot of herbs sur- 
vived three days of freezing weather in the 
car, and within a week had put out so many 
shoots that my friend separated the plants and 
gave me back half of what I had given her. 
Wonderful things, chives, you can’t kill them. 
So they grow and flourish on the window sill. 

Herbs and butter go, in their earthenware 
howls, into the oven to warm. I squeeze orange 
juice and slice homemade bread for toast. Elsie 
canters through the doorway, her skunklike 
tail waving as a banner. Martha follows her, 
yawning. The family is assembled. Breakfast 
can begin. 

The butter and herbs are bubbling just a 
little in the bowls. I break the eggs into the 
mixture and slide the pan back into the oven. 
The slices of bread go on the rack above the 
eggs. We drink our orange juice and Martha 
pours coffee. Then I lift out the pan that holds 
the egg bowls, and place the ramekins on the 
table.* 

Martha and I work for our livings, and we 
keep as close and as careful a schedule as if we 
went to offices, instead of going into separate 
rooms and shutting all communicating doors. 
We do our work in the country instead of in 
the city because our material is here, but we 
were city-living office-going wage-earners long 
before we became free-lancers, and certain 
habits persist. As soon as breakfast is over and 
the dishes are washed, we dress for the day, 
make our beds, and get busy. 

My office is in the kitchen, close by Chris- 


*Eggs cooked this way taste better than fried eggs, 
and dietitians say that they are better for you. They 
have a taste of their own, and, with the bowls, you are 
never in danger of breaking the yolks and having them 
trickle dismally across the plates. You can vary the sea- 
sonings with these eggs; use basil or tarragon or parsley 
instead of chives, or sprinkle a little grated cheese and 
a dust of paprika over the tops of the eggs, or cut bits 
of bacon into the bowls to brown and get crisp before 
the eggs are added. 
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tina’s warm side. I add wood to the fire—slow- 
burning roots this time—and close the drafts. 
Then I start the lunch, and settle down to 
work, 

Lunch is usually soup, and it is the kind of 
soup you can’t buy in cans. It is an old-fash- 
ioned pot-au-feu, with the bones of the roast 
and all the leftover vegetables in the pot, along 
with odd spoonfuls of gravy and a cup of 
tomato juice and the liquid from last week's 
ham—and more herbs. The soup-pot stands on 
the very back edge of the stove and bubbles 
slowly, slowly. It is an iron pot that came over 
the Cumberland Trail from Tidewater Virginia 
to Tennessee a long time ago, and then kept 
on traveling west with generation-long stop- 
overs in Arkansas and Oklahoma, until it 
reached New Mexico. It is still the most won- 
derful pot in the world for making soup. 

It is now nine o’clock in the morning. We 
are at our respective offices and buried in the 
day’s work; Martha at her easel and I at the 
typewriter. Elsie has settled herself in an arm- 
chair in the living room. She knows our work- 
ing hours as well as we do, and she will be 
quiet as long as the work goes on. 

At ten-thirty there is a knock at the kitchen 


door. This is the time for the mid-morning 
break anyway, and I welcome the interrup- 
tion. I open the door and behold our eighty- 
year-old Spanish neighbor from next door. Her 
black reboso is wrapped around her head and 
shoulders, but I can see that her hand, under 
the folds of cloth, holds something. I speak to 
her in my clumsy kitchen Spanish, because she 
has no English. 

“Good morning, sefiora. Come in, for a 
favor.” 

“Good morning, sefiora. Thank you. I will 
come in.” 

I present her with a chair. “Sit down, as a 
favor.” 

“Very many thanks, sefiora. Have you a 
taste for dried meat?” 

“Certainly, very certainly, we have, sefora.” 
I raise my voice in a call for Martha. A present 
must be acknowledged, with full ceremony, by 
both of us. Besides, Martha really speaks Span- 
ish. I can stagger conversationally through 
these polite preliminaries to a visit, but after 
the phrases I know have been exhausted, I must 
revert to hand-wavings and smiles. Martha 
emerges from the studio and we all sit down 
for a cigarette and a cup of coffee. We give 
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the sefiora a bow! of sugar and she departs, go- 
ing, as we instruct her to, with God. 

Martha goes out to the mail box by the gate 
and brings back three letters, a bill for me 
from the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, and a folder setting forth glittering bar- 


Po, 


gains at Sears, Roebuck’s Albuquerque store, 
eighty miles away. We firmly resist the temp- 
tation to leap into the car and gallop off to 
Albuquerque in order to acquire such highly 
essential articles as bicycle lamps and feather 
dusters—two of each for the price of one. We 
sternly return to work. 

Nowadays I know what to do with Spanish 
dried meat. The first time I was confronted 
with a sun-blackened, sun-hardened, paper- 
thin slab of it, I had recourse to the only Span- 
ish cookbook in the house, one that told of the 
foods of the conquistadores. The recipes had 
not, apparently, been revised since 1650. 

The book said that there was no substitute 
for pounding dried meat, so I dutifully 
pounded it with a hammer on a brick, wrap- 
ping the piece of jerky in a clean cloth when 
I saw fragments begin to fly all over the 
kitchen. | pounded and pounded and pounded, 
and our neighbor heard the noise and came 
over to investigate. 

“Sefiora, have you a machine?” 

“Certainly I have'a machine,” I said, waving 
at the typewriter on the kitchen table. 

“No, no, sehora. A MACHINE.” She made 
violent grinding motions with her arm, and 
light dawned on me. 

“But certainly.” From a drawer | produced 
the meat chopper. 

“Ah, yes. A machine.” She showed me how 
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to cut through the meat with the grain, and 
then grind it quickly and easily to a fine 
powder to be added to soup. I blessed the Age 
of Mechanics, and mentally wrapped the Con- 
quistadores’ Cookbook to mail to an eastern 
friend for Christmas. She would consider it a 
quaint bit of Americana and she, I knew well, 
would never encounter dried meat in the flesh. 

So now I add a cupful of ground dried meat 
to the soup and go back to work. At twelve I 
hear a small sound. Elsie has come to the 
kitchen door and is doing two elaborate, ballet- 
stretching steps across its sill, her eyes gleam- 
ing like amber balls as she looks meaningly at 
Christina. 

Plates, soup bowls, crackers, cheese, apples, 
and coffee cups go on a tray with silver and 
glasses. Then I carry it all into the living room, 
where Martha has lighted a fire in the semi- 
circular corner fireplace. I bring in the soup 
and fill the bowls; then set the pot by the fire 
to keep warm. Cedar crackles and pifion glows; 
Elsie eats fragments of crackers and cheese, and 
we enjoy our lunch and the rest that it brings. 

The afternoon passes like the morning, 
quickly and busily. At five Martha lays down 
her brushes and comes out in the kitchen. Elsie, 
who has spent the afternoon at her own pur- 
suits in the alfalfa field behind the house, re- 
turns to have tea with us. She wants a nibble 
of ginger cookie, and a sip of milk poured into 
her blue pottery bowl. 

Now the workday is over, and we become 
people who have returned from their offices 
and are thoroughly domestic. Martha fills a 
can with kerosene from the drum at the side 
of the house, and then fills the tanks of the cir- 
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culating heaters. She brings in armloads of 
wood to stack in the wood-box that has been 
my desk chair all day. I tidy up, and put away 
all traces of my work. Elsie patters busily after 
us, supervising our activities. 

Then I sweep and dust the living room, 
quickly, not too thoroughly, but sufficiently. 
We are having guests to dinner, so, while 
Martha makes sure there is extra wood heaped 


spoonbread is mine. One cup of yellow corn- 
meal and three of hot water, with a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, brought to a boil and stirred smooth, 
makes the basic mush. While it cools, I put a 
pat of butter in a flat, oblong, earthenware 
pan, and set it on the back of the stove to 
warm. I give Christina a dos¢ of small, 
quickly-heating juniper sticks, and raise the 
temperature from the even 250 degrees the 


by the fireplace, I wash the noon dishes. With 
the chores out of the way, we prepare to be- 
come social. 

Once I thought that entertaining was hard 
work; that you had to do something special 
about meals when you had guests. I am past 
that point. Martha puts a bottle of sherry and 
the wine glasses on a tray, with salted nuts 
and crisp crackers. I mix one spoonful of cider 
vinegar with two of olive oil, add salt and 
pepper, a pinch of sugar, a shake of paprika, 
and twigs of fresh dill and tarragon from the 
window garden. We lay out the steaks that 
we froze in the icebox weeks ago, to thaw. And 
I begin to mix the spoonbread. 

Every housekeeper has her specialty, and 
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oven thermometer has shown all day, to 400. 
Everything is ready for the final touches. 

Our guests arrive. They have driven twenty 
miles over snowy dirt roads, and they come in 
crackling with cold and hungry laughter. 
While Martha takes their coats, and settles 
people in the living room, I add a cup of milk, 
three egg yolks, and a teaspoonful of baking 
powder to the cornmeal mush. I whip the 
whites of the eggs till they are stiff, and fold 
the batter into them. The mixture is in the 
buttered pan and the pan is in the oven at the 
precise moment that Martha finishes pouring 
the sherry. 

Spoonbread is a soufflé, and like all soufflés 
it has one exact moment of perfection when 
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it should be served and eaten. For that reason, 
knowing all the things that can happen on 
country roads in a New Mexico winter, I won’t 
put the spoonbread in the oven until I know 
my guests are settled before the fire. 

Halfway through the thirty minutes that 
the spoonbread bakes, Martha brings the long- 
handled grill and the steaks into the living 
room. The fire in the fireplace is just right 
now. She lays the steaks on the grill—just 
plain, without salt or pepper or butter or any- 
thing to do anything to them—and holds the 
grill in the flames for a quick searing. I take 
Elsie out in the kitchen and give her a gen- 
erous helping of canned dog food. If she is 
stuffed, the rest of us can eat in peace. 

Now Martha moves the grill over the pifion 
smoke. This is the moment when the meat is 
seasoned. I toss lettuce, tomatoes, and green 
pepper into the wooden salad bowl with the 
dressing, and bring it into the living room. 
Martha looks over her shoulder at me, and an- 
nounces, ““They’re.geady.” 

NOW is my moment. While she lays the 


steaks on the plates that have been warming 
by the fireplace, I open the oven door and take 
out the spoonbread. It is puffed a quarter-inch 


above the edge of the pan; gold dusted with 
copper brown in color, steaming a little bit, 
and popping like the juniper wood that baked 
it as it. cools. 

Quick, onto the hot plates beside the hot 
steaks. Quick, butter all around, on meat and 
spoonbread alike. No time to pour more wine. 
This must all be eaten, now, this minute. Salad 
can come later, to fill in the cracks. 

Salad does come later, and so does coffee, and 
so does dessert. Dessert is fruit. We have tried 
serving other things, but nobody seems to want 
them. Many people say they never ate whole 
steaks in their lives, and most men say at least 
once that steak calls for potatoes. But we have 
never yet served potatoes with our steaks, and 
only once have we taken a piece of meat back 
to the kitchen. And the lady who left it on her 
plate had been sick a long time, so she wasn’t 
really responsible. 

There is good talk in the evenings following 
these dinners. Everybody is relaxed and warm 
and full. If there is a gusty wind, with a tang 
of snow in its breath, outside, so much the bet- 
ter. All the more reason to draw a little closer 
to the fire. The radio is jerky on such nights, 
so we play records on the phonograph side of 
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the combination. Any records! Burl Ives, or 
Corelli, or Leadbelly blues, or Indian dances; 
whatever we and our guests are in a mood to 
hear. 

Everybody goes home by ten o’clock. They, 
like us, will have to be in their offices and 
studios at nine in the morning. We carry the 
plates to the kitchen and wash the dishes 
quickly in hot water from the tank on the 
side of the stove. As we tidy the kitchen we 
discuss the evening with each other and with 
Elsie, who has decided views on our guests. 
She respects those who bring their steak bones 
into the kitchen for her, but she passionately 
loves those who put their bones on paper nap- 
kins on the living room floor. Elsie, like all 


good cats, is house-proud. She takes pains to 
keep the bones on the napkins, always. 

And then it is ten-thirty. The house is tidy 
and aired and quiet. Martha opens the beds in 
our rooms, and I make up Elsie’s on the wood- 
box. What she and I would do without that 
piece of furniture, I do not know. Elsie has a 
malted milk tablet, then, because she has been 
a good cat. She licks it daintily while Martha 
holds it for her. 

Finally I give Christina her last two big 
solid chunks of pifion wood, and close the 
dampers. She and I have been in company all 
day, and we are both ready to settle down for 
the night. Martha has already gone to her bed- 
room. I close the kitchen door. The day is over. 


Dr. M. W. Pickard and His Books 


J. FRANK DOBIE 


The following words were set down to be 
read on Sunday, January 6, 1952, in the home 
of Miss Virginia Campbell at Kerrville, Texas, 
in memorialization of Dr. M. W. Pickard. 


IT was in the spring of 1950 that I first met 
Dr. Pickard. This means that I have no first- 
hand knowledge of him during his buoyant 
and active years. Only through talk with him 
and his nurse and friend, Virginia Campbell, 
and by the power of imagination can I go 
back to the life he led before he became an 
invalid. He will always be associated in my 
mind with Virginia Campbell—one of the 
brightest-natured, most intelligent, ready, ca- 
pable, gallant, and faithful human beings | 
have known. 
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For that first visit, my sister Martha drove 
me, in company with Emerson Stringham, 
scholar and ornithologist, to the cottage on 
the Baker farm some miles out from Kerrville. 
There I saw the doctor in his chair, saw the 
shelves of books, the walls of pictures, heard 
talk about Russian literature and the Russian 
language. That was mostly between String- 
ham and the doctor. Something was said about 
Pushkin; I forget what, but that something 
caused me to buy Pushkin’s Evgeny Onegin 
when I saw a translation of it on a bargain 
counter a year later. 

It was while we were temporary neighbors 
in the Methodist Assembly Grounds out from 
Kerrville that I came to look forward to the 
doctor’s company and to form a conception 
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of his mind and personality. He added to my 
intellectual growth as well as to pleasure in 
living. He often had a hard time finding a 
word or a name, but almost infallibly the Vir- 
ginia on whom he called to fill the hiatus filled 
it in. Only in pieces did I get the outline story 
of his life. 

He was born into a family of learning and 
standing in Russia, April 19, 1874. When he 
died in Kerrville, Texas, on New Year’s Day, 
1952, he ended eight years of struggle against 
cerebral strokes, but throughout that time he 
had maintained with remarkable eagerness his 
lifelong quest for experience and knowledge. 

At the age of eight he was reading Polish 
and French as well as Russian. After he had 
gone to bed at the stipulated time for boys, he 
would get up and light a candle so fixed in 
a large tin can that the rays of light would 
fall on the book he was reading and not be 
detected by his mother. At the age of twelve 
he was placed by his father, a naval officer, as 
a cadet in the Russian navy.. After five years 
of service he deserted at Tampico, Mexico. He 
worked in the harbor for a year, in the mean- 
time mastering Spanish. 

At eighteen he reached Kansas City, abso- 
lutely penniless but able to read and talk some 
English. After sleeping in doorways several 
nights, he got a job with a surveyor. Then he 
washed dishes and ran an elevator in a hotel. 
On the elevator he always had a book to read 
—and it was not a book to kill time; it was a 
book to enlarge life. He was not long in be- 
coming an American citizen. He wanted to be 
a physician, more specifically a surgeon. While 
he was going to school, a Kansas City doctor 
who had extensive investments in whore 
houses and added to his gains by treating the 
occupants gave young Pickard a percentage 
for collecting the rents. Young Pickard in time 
carried on his benefactor’s practice in this 
area. Once upon telling me of another doctor 
who had helped him through school, Dr. 
Pickard burst into tears. He graduated from 
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the Kansas City College of Medicine in 1898. 
He became the first industrial surgeon in 
Kansas City, and then, serving at the same time 
various industries, Chief Surgeon for the Kan- 
sas City Terminal of railways. In 1900 he 
sailed for Europe, half expecting to die of 
malaria, but mal de mer cured him before he 
landed. He studied medicine in London and 
Paris. He was in Paris when Oscar Wilde, one 
of his favorite authors, died, but was foiled in 
an attempt to attend the funeral. Nor was 
he successful in his researches to identify the 
Mme. X of Casanova’s journals. He made nu- 
merous other trips to Europe and four to the 
Orient. One subject on which he specialized 
was oriental medicine. He amassed literature on 
the subject, and became Professor of Oriental 
Medicine at the Medical School of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, which is in Kansas City. 

He had an Elizabethan lust for living. In- 
stead of making him grasping, it made him 
generous. Living included not only profes- 
sional proficiency but good fellowship, good 
talk, good music, good food, sometimes too 
much, good drink in moderation, the patron- 
age and enjoyment of art, and the constant 
acquisition of books, along with constant con- 
sumption of them, until his always growing 
and always overflowing shelves held around 
fifteen thousand titles. Although he gave away 
most of these after he was stricken, he went 
on buying and reading books until the very 
end. 

His Russian collection, about three thou- 
sand titles, all in the Russian language, went 
to Vassar College. About two hundred titles 
on Chinese and Japanese art he presented to 
the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Kan- 
sas City, of which he was a patron. A part of 
his medical library went to the Medical School 
of the University of Kansas; the remainder to 
the Wheatley-Provident Hospital (for Ne- 
groes), which he long helped to maintain. He 
gave his son, Dr. Nicolas S. Pickard of Kan- 
sas City, seven or eight thousand books, and 
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then with much regret sold about three thou- 
sand to a dealer in rare books. 

In normal life he required only four or five 
hours of sleep a day, plus a nap he habitually 
tried to get after lunch. He would read until 
two or three o’clock in the morning, often go- 
ing through two or three books in a night, for 
he read very swiftly, his eyes grasping whole 
lines of print at a time. When his eyes weak- 
ened and he had to be read to, he was irritated 
because no reader could skip words as he could 
when reading to himself. He would be reading 
seven or eight books at one time, changing 
from one to the other, his restless eagerness 
reminding one of that titan of creation, Alex- 
andre Dumas pére, who, through secretaries, 
wrote several romances simultaneously. 

His memory of what he had read was 
prodigious. He could recall when and where 
he had read almost any book. He knew the 
titles, along with the names of authors, and 
also the import of thousands of books he had 
not touched. He was frequently called upon 
for the kind of bibliographical information 
supplied by a big public library. Reading mak- 


eth a full man, but it does not necessarily make 
an analytical critic. It often seemed to me that 
Dr. Pickard’s capacity to be illuminated by 
reading was greater than his ability to illumi- 
nate it. 


He was omnivorous, ranging through the 
literatures of all ages of all civilized nations 
of the world. All humors from Rabelais to St. 
Francis of Assisi were congenial to him. He 
read Russian, Spanish, French, Italian, and 
German with as much ease as he read English. 
He knew some Chinese and Japanese. One day 
when Bernal Diaz’ Conquest of Mexico came 
up in our talk, I said that I had read the Mauds- 
ley translation. He told me that much of the 
original had been left out of it. For Christmas, 
1950, he gave me a Madrid edition of the orig- 
inal in two volumes. After I compared it with 
the translation, I recalled to him Brander Mat- 
thews’ saying that “any translation of prose 
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is a betrayal and every translation of poetry 
an assassination.” 

I had not read everything on Arabia, as he 
had, virtually at least, but we agreed that 
Doughty’s Arabia Deserta is not only the best 
in that field but perhaps the greatest travel 
work ever published. I came to it through my 
interest in Arabian horses, which means the 
Arabian tribes also. He loaned me his Diaries 
of Wilfrid Scawen Blunt to read. I told him 
that I had been looking for Lady Anne Blunt’s 
The Bedouins of the Euphrates and had asked 
Francis Edwards of London, my favorite book- 
store of the world in so far as I am acquainted 
with bookstores, to find me a copy of the 
work. He knew the store well, as he knew other 
stores of London handling out-of-print books. 
Some months later he produced, with joy in 
his eyes, a book catalogue listing The Letters of 
Margaret Bell (in two volumes). The name of 
Margaret Bell meant nothing to me, but Dr. 
Pickard had read her letters on travel and life 
in Arabia; if he did not remember the work 
I was after, he remembered another that | 
should be after. I ordered it. In my mind he is 
unfadingly associated with it. Of course I had 
read some of the Arabian Nights tales. Who 
has not? But Sir Richard Burton’s “Terminal 
Essay” was a revelation to me—in a set of Bur- 
ton’s Arabian Nights that he loaned. 

One day he asked me what I thought about 
Charles Finger. I saw that my unfavorable 
opinion was withering to him. Then he showed 
me, or had Virginia show me, a book by Finger 
that was dedicated to him. He said that when 
Finger came to Kansas City—he lived in Ar- 
kansas, I believe—he came to his house and 
stayed. “We would talk till daylight,” Dr. 
Pickard said, remembrance of genial talk mak- 
ing his ruddy face glow. 

He had not read Ruxton’s Adventures in 
Mexico, but he knew Mae Porter and her hus- 
band Clyde of Kansas City, who were working 
on Ruxton, and when they came to Kerrville 
about the time that The West of Alfred Jacob 
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Miller was published, for which Mae Porter 
was largely responsible, we all had a wonder- 
ful visit. The doctor could drink little, but he 
and Virginia always had a bottle of Scotch 
on hand, also superb cheese. The quickening 
effect of the Scotch went well with Dr. Pick- 
ard’s eagerness. Knowledge often boiled inside 
him trying to get out. He would feel abashed 
by an impediment to ready speech, but for all 
that could convey a great deal. 

One thing always reminded him of another. 
That is, associative memory was strong in him. 
Something about the Apache Indians one day 
caused him to have Virginia get out Raphael 
Pumpelly’s Across America and Asia, which 
he presented to me. The main part of this book 
concerns a visit to Japan, and a trip through 
China, along the Great Wall, and into Siberia. 
The chapter on Japanese Art had interested the 
doctor especially, but he gave me the book for 
its account of frontier life in Arizona in the 
early sixties. 

His knowledge of art was extensive, and he 
was positive on the superiority of Japanese art 
to Chinese. I consider one of his etchings of a 
sailing vessel beyond stark amateurishness. He 
had a deep appreciation of music, read much 
on musicians as well as on other artists, and 
was on the board of directors of the Kansas 
City Philharmonic Orchestra. 

I don’t recall that we ever talked much 
about poetry, though he certainly read poetry. 
We did not talk about the literature of sur- 
gery and medicine either. Where I had sampled 
a few Russian writers, he knew them all. He 
was as familiar with the literature of the Far 
East as of the Near East. He knew the writers 
of England, America, France, Spain, and Ger- 
many—those not distinguished by ponderosity 
—as well as he knew those of Russia. I may 
be in error, but fiction, autobiography, biog- 
raphy, letters, personal chronicles, and travel 
seemed to be the main fields of his reading in- 
terest. A thorough Borrovian, when he found 
that I was familiar with George Borrow he 
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could have hugged me. He had read everything 
about and by Borrow, whereas I have read only 
four of his books. 

Nobody ever had a more fitting bookplate 
than Dr. Pickard’s. It shows a bespectacled 
bear of wonderful geniality propped up in a 
wide bed reading with benevolent gusto, books 
falling off the bed, piled up high by the bed, 
stacked in shelves next to the bed. The bear 
is simply devouring books, books, books. Be- 
side him is a smoking stand, for at one time 
this bear smoked incessantly. On top of the 
bookcase is the model of a sailing ship. This 
bear was always sailing in imagination when 
not actually. 

Like some other eager readers I have known, 
he seemed not possessed by any particular de- 
sire to write. He translated at least two Rus- 
sian fables and made translations, never pub- 
lished, of Trotsky’s books. Yet he had no idea 
of living, like the Lady of Shalott, by reflec- 
tions in mirrors held up by others. He reveled 
in travel, firsthand observations, just as he 
reveled in good company. His talk made him 
in much demand for dinners. His recollections 
of characters and episodes out of life were as 
definite as his recollections of books. They 
were not generalized, but were piquant with 
what he said, what she said, and what I said. 
I remember especially his account of a Jap- 
anese lawyer who entertained him in his house 
and then, not long before Pearl Harbor, wrote 
asking for topographical maps of the Philip- 
pines. A chronicle of his recollections would 
have been more interesting than hundreds of 
books that passed through his hands. He was 
an individual of extraordinary abilities. 

His lack of faith in an orthodox God and 
in immortality disturbed some people, though 
I do not recall having heard him discuss the 
subject. I always felt that he was perfectly 
willing for other people to believe, say, and 
do as they pleased. In his urbane ranging 
through life he had come to know too many 
sides of many things not to be skeptical and 
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not to know that reform of the world is a 
geological process. He knew too much about 
the historical relationship between folklore 
and the religions of the world to consider any 
creed infallibly derived from heaven. He de- 
spised cant and insisted on the precise—truth, 
that is. He did not strike me as being particu- 
larly philosophic, but he could have said with 
Ibsen: “It’s up to me to ask questions. An- 
swers I have none.” I suspect that when he 
read Turgenev’s Fathers and Sons he paused at 
this passage: ““Whatever a man prays for, he 
prays for a miracle. Every prayer reduces itself 
to this: ‘Great God, grant that twice two be 
not four.’” If, as Anatole France said, “the 
faculty of doubting is rare among men,” that 
is due to the fact that the biological bases of 
life are seldom considered to the ultimate. 
Many people fail to observe that true spirit- 
uality, refined sensibilities, kindheartedness, 
generosity, and tolerance—all outstanding in 
Dr. Pickard—bear little relation to orthodox 
faith. I suppose he was strongly hedonistic in 


one direction. I am. I imagine that he de- 
lighted in the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 
and I would wager that he knew other ver- 
sions than that of Edward Fitzgerald. When I 
remember his sweet pleasure in watching birds 
and squirrels feed on the prodigal tables that 
he insisted on providing for them, I think of 
Jesus’ calling a little child and saying, “Ex- 
cept ye become as little children, ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven.’’ 
I come also to the idea that the geographical 
location of heaven is inside of human beings. 

Perhaps, in antithesis to Walter Savage 
Landor, he loved Art, and next to Art, Nature. 
He loved also some good people and some not 
so good. He made the world he lived in brighter, 
more interesting, more civilized. He enriched 
the lives of numerous human beings who 
passed his way. That is more than can be said 
for many cocksure announcers on God and 
Patriotism. The elements within him blended 
into a composite both humanitarian and hu- 
manistic. 


The Anti-Semite: A Psychiatric Problem 


JOHN CHAPMAN 


IT HAS SEEMED TO ME for some time that there 
is detectable in the southwestern area a slow 
but unmistakable increase in anti-Semitism. 
Twenty-five years ago, while certain Gentiles 
might dislike a particular Jew, there was—if 
my memory of that time is to be trusted—no 
widespread resentment of Jews as such. Now, 
however, it seems that one hears more fre- 
quently expressions of definitely anti-Semitic 
sentiment. 


We in this region have already so large a 
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set of prejudices against minorities that we 
hardly require a new group against whom to 
direct our hate. We have behaved badly enough 
toward both Latin Americans and Negroes 
that we really need no further opportunity to 
distinguish ourselves for intolerance. Yet it 
seems that some would like to add the Jewish 
group to our list. 

Analysis demonstrates the irrationality of 
anti-Semitism, as of all prejudice. But it is 
precisely the analytic attitude which is the 
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last thing anti-Semites would have us practice: 
those serve their purpose best who respond to 
the word “Jew” with an unthinking burst of 
indignation rather than with a small amount 
of cerebration. Such, at least, was the emo- 
tional conditioning practiced in Hitler’s Ger- 
many. 

What, then, makes a man an anti-Semite? 
How does he get that way? From the view- 
point of psychiatry, the whole system of anti- 
Semitism consists fundamentally of a variety 
of paranoia, which is defined as a rational sys- 
tem founded upon an irrational belief. If one 
thinks he is Napoleon and obviously isn’t, he 
can explain the difference to himself by assum- 
ing that his enemies are operating to prevent 
his claiming his proper place in the world. 

So it is with the anti-Semite. Hardly any- 
one is completely satisfied with himself, but 
perhaps not so very many are willing to 
acknowledge that the difference between the 
persons they would like to be and the persons 
they are is a result of their own inadequacy. 
If one is aware of his own failures but cannot 
admit that they arise from his own shortcom- 
ings, the obvious answer is that someone else 
has prevented his attaining success. That means 


he must search for an enemy. Here again the 


egomaniac system of the paranoid comes into 
action. For it is obvious that no minor obstacle 
could have thwarted so remarkable a character 
as himself; therefore it must have been a per- 
son or a group endowed with fiendish shrewd- 
ness and ingenuity. Hence the Jews, who gen- 
erally speaking have a pretty high 1.Q., who 
work hard, and who are “different.” 


Anti-Semitism, as a way of life, must there- 
fore appeal to a person extremely vain of his 
own ability but at the same time conscious that 
his achievements do not compare with his self- 
estimate. From the delusion of grandeur grows 
the delusion of persecution. 

There is yet another way of viewing this 
delusional system. It has been correctly stated 
that we are most likely to hate those whom we 
have injured, those who have forgiven us, and 
those who have done us favors. The boy who 
tormented his Jewish playmates is very apt to 
manifest anti-Semitism when he is adult. The 
man whose elevation in life may have started 
through the courtesy of a Jew is pretty sure to 
be intransigently anti-Semitic, and the wild- 
est anti-Semite of all will frequently prove to 
be an individual whose anti-Semitic activities 
have been ignored or forgiven. 

Finally there is in anti-Semitism an unmis- 
takable aura of sadism. Certain psyches seem 
to demand a victim; the Jew, because he has 
learned through years of oppression a kind of 
passivity, is a likely target. One is less apt to 
be shot or stabbed if he chooses to pick on a 
Jew than if he turns toward the Latin Ameri- 
can or the Negro. The passivity of the Jew is 
taken for cowardice, and there is perhaps noth- 
ing as flattering to a sadist as the demonstra- 
tion that someone else seems to be more cow- 
ardly than he. 

These, I believe, constitute the main psycho- 
logical influences behind anti-Semitism. The 
difference between the boy who furtively 
scribbles hate-words on the sidewalk and runs 
away, and the man who elaborates some delu- 
sional system of persecution, is exactly nought. 
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Critic at Large 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE XI 


it for granted that any critic of democracy 
who speaks up is either a charlatan or a traitor. 
(Or doesn’t Mr. Robbins believe this? Oh why 
didn’t he write that preface?) And, one thing 
more, if he really believes that “Lune de Miel” 
is pornographic, he should not pose as an expert 
in the field again until he has gone into the 
“Special Room” of some good library and filled 
a conspicuous lacuna in his education. 

But enough. To go on like this would be to 
give the impression that The T. S. Eliot Myth 
is not entirely a pamphlet but to some degree 
serious criticism. The book shows no interest 
at all in doing what criticism should do— 
which, I suppose, is to sift the excellent from 
the good and the good from the bad. Every- 
thing must go—or almost everything (it is 
true that Mr. Robbins does see quality and 
promise of longevity in Old Possum’s Book of 
Practical Cats). The book is not calm, not 
judicious, not dispassionate. And its tactics are 
those of vulgarly partisan journalism. Here 
are one or two examples. 

“... It is perhaps surprising that Eliot never 
went beyond his preference for ‘royalism’ in 
politics to an open advocacy of Fascism, as did 
his friend Pound.” Let us ponder the implica- 
tions of this a moment. Why the quotes around 
royalism? Obviously, according to the Rob- 
bins calculus, because to Eliot the word means 
something else than, and worse than, adher- 
ence to the British monarchy. Why “‘went be- 


yond,” unless we are to accept the implication 


that royalism is only a station on the way to 
fascism? Why the word “surprising,” unless 
we are supposed to understand “surprising in 
a Fascist like Eliot”? Why the reference to 
Pound, unless to make it clear that if one has 
a friend who has done something disreputable, 
then one is similarly disposed? In certain 
circles, this last technique is known as prov- 
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ing guilt by association, and is not held to be 
laudable. 

Such treatment, of Eliot or of anyone else, 
will please only those disposed like the French- 
man in the old story, who threw down the 
book on Victor Hugo in disgust because “it 
wasn’t unjust enough.” And if the book were 
about Eliot only, it would be good to drop the 
whole matter at this point. But unfortunately 
Mr. Robbins also has his brush out to tar 
everyone upon whom Eliot has exerted any 
marked influence, and he has it in, particularly, 
for the group of literary critics who cluster 
about John Crowe Ransom and Allen Tate, 
including R. P. Blackmur, Cleanth Brooks, 
Robert Penn Warren, and Yvor Winters—the 
American Formalists more frequently referred 
to as the New Critics. (Mr. Robbins makes no 
distinction between Southern Agrarian and 
New Critic, so that, with his customary cu- 
rious logic, he demonstrates that the Agrarians 
approve of Eliot by quoting R. P. Blackmur, 
who grew up, as it happens, in the fine old 
ante-bellum, bourbon-and-mint atmosphere of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. ) 

Mr. Robbins’ turning upon the New Critics 
is a serious embarrassment. The Formalists have 
been so important in American criticism re- 
cently that everyone who writes seriously about 
literature has had to take a position toward 
them, if not crudely for or against the move- 
ment, at least with it or apart from it. And 
now, those who have stayed apart discover 
that in avoiding the critical company of the 
Formalists they have placed themselves in the 
critical company of Rossell Hope Robbins. 
Including me. I would like, at this point, to 
do some further standing apart. Like Mr. Rob- 
bins, I have always felt indisposed to accept 
the New Criticism. But... but... but... 


GOING ON two years ago I ended a SouTHWEST 
Review paper on Robert Penn Warren with 
the remark that the peculiar culture values 
which become the themes of his novels seem 
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to constrict if not to paralyze his talent, and 
that these values have appealed at one time or 
another to several members of the Formalist 
group besides Mr. Warren. This sounded like 
a transition to a second paper which would 
have borne directly on the critics to whom the 
values, according to me, have appealed. It was 
meant to. But the second paper never got writ- 
ten. 

In the process of preparing it, I came to the 
conclusion that there was no need. The tide 
seemed to have turned against the New Critics. 
Much that had been written about them seemed 
unnecessarily harsh—see Alfred Kazin’s treat- 
ment in On Native Grounds and R. G. Davis’ 
“The New Criticism and the Democratic Tra- 
dition,” in the American Scholar, Winter. 
1949, Why raise another voice? 

Why? Because Rossell Hope Robbins per- 
sists in pouring out the baby with the bath. 

I share his objections to the program once 
put forward by the Southern Agrarians, and 
it is quite true that several senior New Critics 
took their stand in the notorious anthology- 
manifesto, a document which today reminds 
one of the museum room devoted to ptero- 
dactyls. But let’s be reasonable. In their nega- 
tive criticisms, the Agrarians sounded like 
everyone else at the beginning of the Prole- 
tarian Decade. No one liked American Plu- 
tocracy. The New Humanists, the Marxists, 
and Mencken’s men had all been shooting holes 
in it. So had the Expatriates, for years. On the 
positive side, no one but the Agrarians thought 
up anything so picturesque as the five-acres- 
and-a-mule pipe dream of the good life or of 
guarding the great cultural tradition on a 
diet of side meat and collards. But was it ever, 
except in the novels of Robert Penn Warren, 
anything more than a pipe dream? The proper 
objection to these critics is not that they in- 
vented Agrarianism, but that when they took 
their product off the market they retired from 
cultural criticism, or at least from explicit cul- 
tural criticism. 
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They adopted a theory of literature to which 
ene can reasonably object, and one reason for 
objecting is that it systematically neglects the 
relevance of literature to our style of life. One 
can also object to its basic lack of clarity. We 
all understand the fundamental premise, that 
literature is an art, and should be studied as 
an art. But beyond that? William Elton’s 
Glossary is a mute monument to the confu- 
sion. I have never been sure where Mr. Elton’s 
tongue was when he compiled his book, but 
the thought of a criticism which has mistaken 
the complicated for the complex so often that 
the reader must approach it with dictionary 
in hand has its amusing side. Now and again 
the New Critics have let language master them 
so thoroughly that they have succeeded in 
communicating with no one, including their 
colleagues. Surely Blackmur’s paper, “A Bur- 
den For Critics,” was intended to mark a break 
between him and the rest of the Formalists; 
but it certainly failed to convey that idea to 
the other critics on the platform when he read 
it at the Johns Hopkins Symposium in Balti- 
more, and I have seen no indication that they 
have grasped it since. The whole movement 
has had a tendency toward esoteric expression, 
toward using uncommon words where com- 
mon ones would do, and toward using com- 
mon ones in uncommon senses. They have 
made the criticism of humane letters increas- 
ingly inhumane. So much the worse. 

But despite an unclear attitude toward the 
problems of our culture and a theory of litera- 
ture which is also often unclear, and is incom- 
plete when it is clear, the New Critics have 
made a large contribution to criticism in our 
time. Nobody can dare begin a piece of criti- 
cism today without having made a painstaking 
and elaborate examination of the book, play, or 
poem he is criticizing. Not and hope to be 
taken seriously. Mr. Ransom’s famous claim 
that at last we have attained precision in criti- 
cism is largely justified. We read closely and 
with care. 
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This does not mean that close-to-the-text 
criticism has been uniformly fruitful. Far 
from it, for criticism of this sort is very de- 
manding. It requires solid training in linguis- 
tics, extensive knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, detailed familiarity with literary tech- 
niques. Not all of the Formalists have had 
these tools. But the goal has been good even 
when unattained. Everyone admits this. 

Except Rossell Hope Robbins. He sees the 
procedure as some kind of Fascist plot. First, 
he says, the New Critics legislate against pay- 
ing much of any attention to the meaning of 
the piece of literature. Then... but let him 
speak: 


Under the subterfuge that meaning is second- 
ary, the critics begin to praise poetry or prose 
which has a highly conservative content and 
to damn all literature that is even slightly 
humanist. The reader is obviously receiving 
some communication—even if vague and 
mystic—but, because he has been told mean- 
ing is not important, tends consciously to dis- 
regard what he is reading. Subconsciously, 
while spending considerable time analyzing 
any work for style, he is accepting its reac- 
tionary ideas. Thus implicitly, or even ex- 
plicitly, fascist material gains attention, al- 
legedly as literature. 


Here again Robbins seems to argue guilt by 
association. Eliot gave the New Criticism 
much of its original impetus and set it to 
scrutinizing the texts; now Eliot (to Rob- 
bins) is politically suspect; a critical procedure 
recommended by a person politically suspect 
must be suspect in the same sense; therefore, 
these New Critics...Instead of examining 
texts, let them examine their political con- 
sciences! 


IT HAPPENS that the New Criticism as a move- 
ment is dead, killed by what Robbins likes 
least about it, the success of this very pro- 
cedure which it has recommended for the 
study of literature. It made its point, won its 
campaign like a five-star general. Critical 
movements die when they have won their cam- 
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paigns. Mencken, for example, was a great 
man so long as he and his friends of the Amer- 
ican Mercury could look genuinely embattled 
in their war against the American Boob. But 
came the day when it was clear that the Boob 
had capitulated, and Alfred Knopf had an un- 
salable magazine on his hands. Just so, the 
Formalists won their point by winning what 
their apologists called The Revolution of the 
Text. As soon as the rest of the world admitted 
that the proper approach to literature was the 
“ontological” one, the jig was up. 

For we accept today the obligation to read 
texts closely—even though we deny that close 
reading is be-all and end-all. But we go beyond 
the New Criticism by demanding that litera- 
ture be considered for its relevance also. Alfred 
Kazin, no friend of the New Criticism, does 
a close reading in his preface to the Portable 
Blake and then goes on to explain what Blake 
means to us. Lionel Trilling, in The Liberal 
Imagination, reproaches the New Critics for 
lacking “asenseof thepast” (i.e., for not know- 
ing that the moment in which a book was 
written is a part of the book’s meaning) ; 
but in another chapter he does a job on the 
“Immortality Ode” that any Formalist could 
be proud of, and all this in a book dedicated 
to refocusing liberal thought so that it will 
have superior relevance. Richard Chase gives 
more than three hundred pages to a minute 
examination of Melville, in the hope of dis- 
covering in him a useful political wisdom. In 
the last few years we have revived Melville 
and Henry James, and even tried to make a 
great writer out of poor Scott Fitzgerald, pre- 
cisely because we want to learn, from them, 
about ourselves. Signs of critical impatience 
with a procedure which stops short of this 
kind of relevance are everywhere. It may even 
turn out that this is the distinguishing mark, 
intellectually speaking, of our age. 

We will, in due time, have a criticism which 
insists on being a criticism of culture and 


which also will proceed from careful reading 
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of texts. Let Rossell Hope Robbins be reas- 
sured, And since we shall owe it, in some part, 
to the New Critics and in some part to T. S. 
Eliot, let him also be graceful enough to give 
credit where credit is due. 


Reviews of Books 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE XV 


cession. Her chapter, “Texans Keep Coming,” 
should be recommended regional reading on 
both sides of the Red and Rio Grande rivers. 
Assimilated, it would do much to dispel mu- 
tual tensions. 

Gleaning, not imagination, is Miss Fergus- 
son’s strong point. She still has a blind eye 
for civic ugliness, an inexact palette for ren- 
dering the hues of nature, and an inadequate 
vocabulary for approaching the domain of lit- 
erature (‘‘sensitive novel” serves as lame modi- 
fier for both Waters’ The Man Who Killed the 
Deer and La Farge’s The Enemy Gods). But she 
has developed a sure sense of where to find 
what she wants in the service of her talent for 
résumé. This book is clearly not designed for 
the casual tourist who wants only pretty 
stories about scenic spots with no nonsense 
about social factors. It is a detailed introduc- 
tion for the visitor (or reader) who “takes an 
intelligent interest,” a guide to New Mexico 
not only as a historical pageant but also as a 
social complex, as a battlefield of ideas and of 


material forces. Vernon Young 


WICKED WITH SPURS ON 
Queen of Cowtowns: Dodge City 


BY STANLEY VESTAL 
Harper 8 Brothers, New York $3.50 


THIS NEWEST ADDITION to the long list of 
books by Stanley Vestal seems to me to get 


lost between a greater matter and a smaller 
one. On the one hand there is the major thesis 
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of the conversion of a wild frontier town to a 
settled community; on the other there is the 
series of incidents which gave the place a spe- 
cial flavor while it persisted, according to the 
subtitle, as the “wickedest little city in Amer- 
ica.” 

It is not unfair, I think, to state that the 
major and more important thesis is here made 
subordinate to the details of life in the cow- 
town. This view is of course open to debate, 
since Mr. Vestal’s idea may have been prin- 
cipally to deal with the lighter aspects of the 
West. If so, he has accomplished that part of 
his chore with the understanding and familiar- 
ity that come of long study. 

The writing and the material are at their 
best in some of the accounts of the famous 
gunmen of the region, in the yarns about some 
of the early demimondaines who infested the 
place, and in tales about Indians and settlers. 
In these chapters the story moves with speed 
and interest. Unfortunately the organization 
is such that as one reads through the volume 
he hops back and forth over five- and ten-year 
intervals in rather disconcerting fashion and 
finds some of the material repetitious. Here is 
certainly not the integration found in the 
author’s Kit Carson and Mountain Men. 

The facts are that Dodge City, at first a 
camp along the Santa Fe, became a very impor- 
tant outpost against the wilderness and the 
Indian, that it partook in a heightened degree 
of the violent character of similar places, that 
the available and circulating wealth was suf- 
ficient to attract the most adventurous men 
of the period, and that its position at the end 
of a cattle trail supplied it with a large and 
reckless group of transients. The combination 
of young men who had been deprived of enter- 
tainment and older men whose main concern 
was to accumulate wealth as rapidly as pos- 
sible caused all the elements of what used to 
be called “the sporting life” to flourish in 
Dodge City. Indeed, these elements persisted 
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long after the rest of the state of Kansas had 
gone completely bluenose and in the face of a 
number of state laws which simply ceased to 
exist at the edge of the town. 

What finally happened to the town was that 
the frontier passed it by, that railroads made 
cattle droving out of Texas an outmoded oc- 
cupation, and that fences and plows and 
women with families accomplished the rest. 
It was great fun while it lasted, but it was 
simply not a mode of life that could survive 
under conditions of increasing population. To 
put it another way, “settlers” settle in more 
ways than one. 

The cavil about the nature of this book’s 
organization and narrative method perhaps in 
itself indicates another change that is taking 
place in American thought. There was a time 
—not long since—when regionalism seemed to 
be the answer to a lot that was wrong with 
literature, and when it appeared that the folk- 
lore of the region offered some of the richest 
material at a writer’s hand. This still may be 
true, but attitudes toward the material have 
changed. Perhaps the literature of the area is 
maturing and settling, too. For it no longer 
seems sufficient for even an excellent writer to 
spin out yarns in a book as he might tell them 
around a campfire. Because of men like Mr. 
Vestal and Mr. Dobie and many others the 
lore of the region has become an unconscious 
possession. This sedimentation of that which 
was once conscious into the unconscious part 
of the mind should ultimately lead to a greater 
literature, merely by virtue of the fact that 
the writer will no longer strike a particular 
attitude but will simply start writing from 
an implicit and unexpressed point of view. It 
is in that fashion, it seems likely, that regional- 
ism and folklore will survive, and it is entirely 
possible that their impact as they rise from the 
unconscious may be more powerful than when 
they stemmed from conscious consideration. 


John Chapman 
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BEN BOTKIN’S NEW STEW 
A Treasury of Western Folklore 


BY B. A. BOTKIN 


Crown Publishers, New York $4.00 


WHEN Boston-born Ben Botkin came out to 
the University of Oklahoma in 1921, he began 
to feel “the excitement and humanity of 
Western folk and folklore.” He got together 
some play-party songs for a doctoral thesis at 
the University of Nebraska. Then he began a 
series of four annuals called ‘‘Folk-Say,” a 
sort of polite son-of-a-gun stew composed of 
a little bit of folklore and a lot of stuff that 
was said to be about the folk. During the 
WPA years he directed the folklore section of 
the Federal Writers’ Project, an experience 
which broadened his knowledge of folklore 
an! led to his publication of the “Treasury” 
series. After covering the entire United States 
in his Treasury of American Folklore (1944), 
he turned to the New England region for the 
next one, then to the South, and now he re- 
turns to the West. A fourth member of the 
series is announced for the Midwest. 

The current volume indicates that the edi- 
tor is following the pattern of the earlier works, 
that he is guided by the same concepts of the 
folk and their expression which he held back 
in Oklahoma. The extent and popularity of the 


series and the varied reaction to it on the part 
of folklorists perhaps justify quoting the fol- 
lowing passage from his Introduction: 


It [the book] treats folklore as an imagina- 
tive expression that is a part of, not apart 
from, the main stream of culture in a given 
time and place. By thus relating the lore to 
ways of living, ways of making a living, and 
ways of looking at life, the book aims to give 
a folks-eye view of the region—the land, the 
people, and their history. 

From this point of view, the folk is as im- 
portant as the lore, and no sharp distinction is 
drawn between literature of and about the folk. 


As Mr. Botkin has said elsewhere, he wants to 
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break the monopoly on folklore held by the 
few who study it and allow it to be shared 
by those who make it or use it. 

So much for the general conception of the 
work. Let us look at the organization and the 
material included. Part One introduces the 
reader to the westerner and tries to explain 
how he got that way. Part Two takes the emi- 
grants over the trails to the West and shows 
what they found there. Part Three deals with 
the taming of the West, red and white, and 
Part Four continues with the story of the next 
hundred years of development. Parts Five and 
Six show the flowering of “the land, the peo- 
ple, and the experience” in western stories and 
songs. 

The materials come from a great variety of 
sources. Mr. Botkin spent the summer of 1950 
covering eight western states, tapping oral 
sources, both cultural and folkish, as well as 
libraries, historical societies, and universities. 
The five hundred stories, anecdotes, and leg- 
ends and the fifty songs give a very generous 
sampling of the English-speaking folk and 
their ways, with a few pieces from the Indians 
and Mexicans. A reading of these selections 
reveals that the preponderance of anecdote, 
factual personal narrative, and even historical 
account is greater here than in, certainly, the 
American Treasury. The writers about folk- 
lore, such as Mark Twain and J. Frank Dobie, 
are well represented. Eyen in those parts on 
stories and songs, where one expects to find 
the highest concentration of what is conven- 
tionally considered folklore, there are songs by 
well-known contemporary song and ballad 
makers. There is also, without question, a 
large amount of material to which one would 
not deny the editor’s requisite “traditional ele- 
ments of theme, motif, symbol, character, 
idiom, and style.” 

In judging the folk quality of the pieces 
Mr. Botkin has chosen for his Treasuries one 
must assume that a former president of the 
American Folklore Society knows the com- 
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mon interpretations of the term. His own 
definition, taken from the introduction to the 
American Treasury, supports that assumption: 
Old songs, old stories, old sayings, old beliefs, 
customs, and practices—the mindskills and 
handskills that have been handed down so long 
that they seem to have a life of their own, a 
life that cannot be destroyed by print but that 
constantly has to get back to the spoken word 
to be renewed; patterned by common experi- 
ence; varied by individual repetition, inven- 
tive or forgetful; and cherished because some- 
how characteristic or expressive—all this, for 
want of a better word, is folklore. 

To cavil at his choice of materials, chen, is 
to disagree with his interpretation and appli- 
cation of his own concept, at least as we un- 
derstand it. Are factual personal narratives 
and historically accurate accounts “patterned 
by common experience; varied by individual 
repetition, inventive or forgetful”? Have 
Woody Guthrie’s “Dust Bow! Ballads” been 
“handed down so long that they seem to have 
a life of their own”? Folk story and song 
acquire that indefinable yet unmistakable es- 
sence that Mr. Botkin speaks of by being 
passed on orally through so many mouths over 
so long a time that the name and the individ- 
uality of the composer are lost and the pattern 
and the flavor of the folk are substituted. Ad- 
mittedly it is often very difficult to decide 
when a piece has crossed the nebulous dividing 
line and become truly folkish. The impatient 
Mr. Botkin appears to cut the Gordian knot by 
taking a song even as it is a-borning. Like 
Autolycus he seems to “love a ballet in print 
a-life...and but a month old.” Many who 
know and love folklore will not cherish litera- 
ture about the folk as highly as that of the 
folk. 

In judging the editor’s achievement in the 
light of the original tests of material which 
he set up for the American Treasury, one can 
be much more generous. The latest volume in 
the series is quite readable and should have a 
wide appeal. In the eight hundred pages of 
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reading one finds a great many of the old fa- 
vorite pieces as well as numerous enjoyable 
things that one would never have run across 
elsewhere. Whatever one thinks of the titles 
of the series and of the reason for using them, 
he can find in these books some fine reading. 

John Lee Brooks 


OF MORMONS AND MURDER 


The Mountain Meadows Massacre 
BY JUANITA BROOKS 


Stanford University Press, Stanford, California 
$5.00 


THE Mountain Meadows massacre was 


one of the most monstrous that ever stained 
the annals of North America. Other butch- 
eries have numbered more victims, and been 
distinguished by greater refinements of cruelty; 
but none can surpass Mountain Meadows for 
consummate treachery. The details of guilt, 
the infamy of the plot, the savagery of the 
murder may be apportioned as one likes among 
Lee, Haight, Dame, Klingensmith, and their 
fellows. The historic responsibility for this 
horror must be placed squarely on the shoul- 
ders of Brigham Young.... For the massacre 
at Mountain Meadows was the logical culmina- 
tion of that “reformation” which Brigham 
Young first permitted, then sanctioned and 
sustained. It was the legitimate result of the 
doctrine of blood atonement. 


Thus wrote two non-Mormon historians of 
Brigham Young’s Mormon empire, nearly 
forty years ago. The reference is to the massacre 
that took place at Mountain Meadows in south- 
ern Utah, on September 11, 1857, when the 
Charles Fancher company of about 140 emi- 
grants to California, from four counties in 
northwestern Arkansas, were set upon by 52 
Mormons and about 150 Piute Indians. Several 
of the Mormons were leaders of the church in 
southern Utah. All of the company—men, 
women, and children (with the exception of 
seventeen small children “too young to talk”) , 
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persuaded by treachery to come out of their 
encampment—were shot down in cold blood, 
and their property diverted largely to Mormon 
use. There were not more than fifty fighting 
men in the company, and nearly half of them 
were killed or wounded at the first onslaught 
of the Indians. The attack began on the sev- 
enth of September; on the eleventh, through 
John Lee’s treachery, the massacre took place. 

Mormon leaders of the massacre included a 
Mormon bishop, two presidents of the “stakes 
of Zion” (at Cedar City and Parowan), and 
a lieutenant-colonel and a major in the militia 
of Iron County, Utah. After the massacre, 
when the Mormons realized the enormity of 
the crime, those who had participated as lead- 
ers fell under the reprobation of their Mormon 
neighbors. All of these leaders went into hid- 
ing; seventeen years later, two of them were 
excommunicated from the church for their 
part in the affair. Finally, with the approval 
of the high officers of the church, the respon- 
sibility was laid upon John D. Lee, an 
“adopted” son of Brigham Young. He was 
tried for murder in July, 1875, but a jury com- 
posed of eight Mormons and four non-Mor- 
mons failed to agree. No Mormon in good 
standing could be found to give evidence 
against him. A second trial, held in September, 
1876, with a jury composed entirely of Mor- 
mons, found Lee guilty of murder, and he was 
shot on the scene of the massacre, on March 
23, 1877. 

It was evident to all concerned with the 
second trial that some agreement had been 
made by the prosecution with the leaders of 
the church, and that the support of Lee by 
that body had been withdrawn. Mormons 
came forward to testify; memories that had 
been strangely obtuse or confused were sharp- 
ened, and in record time Lee was convicted by 
his coreligionists. The prosecuting attorney 
made it clear that they were trying Lee, solo, 
as the only one responsible for the massacre. 
That this was preposterous and unjust is im- 
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plied even in Kimball Young's life of John 
Doyle Lee in Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy; probably, had full justice been done, 
there would have been a goodly company fac- 
ing the firing squad on that March morning 
in 1877. Yet probably no murderer ever more 
richly deserved his fate than did John D. Lee. 

It is to tell the whole tale with a historian’s 
candor that Mrs. Brooks has written this book. 
She has published other items (one a life of 
her grandfather, Dudley Leavitt, a pioneer of 
southern Utah) on Mormon history. The pres- 
ent work was made possible by a fellowship 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, for 
the study of southwestern history. A well- 
trained historian and a devout member of the 
Mormon church, she has ransacked official rec- 
ords in the archives of the Latter Day Saints 
Historian at Salt Lake City, the Huntington 
Library, the National Archives, the Bancroft 
Library, the Utah State Historical Society li- 
brary, and the Brigham Young University 
library, and has also run files of pertinent news- 
papers covering the period under review. She 
also seems to have gone over most of the 
printed secondary sources, both Mormon and 
non-Mormon. Her bibliography includes some 
eighty of these items. 

Mrs. Brooks notes, rightly, that it is time 
now to tell the truth concerning the massacre. 
She says: 


This study is not designed either to smear or 
clear any individual; its purpose is to tell the 
truth...many, many loyal members of the 
church in high places and low . . . share my 
feeling that our history is our history, and 
that, with all its dark spots, we will accept it 
as it is....In trying to present this subject 
with a desire only to tell the truth, I believe 
that I am doing my church a service. ... With 
the perspective of time, with the old antago- 
nisms gone, we should be able to view this trag- 
edy objectively and dispassionately, and to see 
it in its proper setting as a study of social 
psychology as well as of history. 


The Mountain Meadows massacre, in Mrs. 
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Brooks’s view, is a classic study in mob psy- 
chology, or the effects of war hysteria. It hap- 
pened in a time when rumors of the most 
exaggerated and distorted character were rife 
in Utah. The threatened “Mormon War” was 
in the offing, and mistaken zeal for the defense 
of home and church brought normally good 
men into such a frame of mind that they could 
take part in an atrocity; or, one having been 
committed, become accessories after the fact. 
Mrs. Brooks summarizes her conclusions 
briefly, somewhat as follows: (1) Brigham 
Young and George A. Smith, the church au- 
thorities chiefly [remotely] responsible, 
preached sermons and set up social conditions 
that made the massacre possible. (2) The con- 
duct of the particular company as they passed 
through Utah may have increased the frenzy 
of the Mormons and the violence of their an- 
tipathy toward the emigrants. (3) Brigham 
Young became an accessory after the fact, 
since within a few days after the massacre he 
was fully informed of the details. While he 
deplored the occurrence, he did nothing about 
it, and remained on friendly terms with the 
Mormon leaders of southern Utah who were 
responsible for it. (4) The church leaders de- 
cided to sacrifice Lee only when they could see 
that further support could not be given him 
without their assuming a part of the respon- 
sibility for the massacre. When they realized 
this, word was passed to their followers to 
testify, for in putting upon him the sole re- 
sponsibility for the crime they were able to 
lift the stigma from the church as a whole. 
Perhaps, as Werner has said in his life of 
Brigham Young, through the Blood Atone- 
ment doctrine (one of the outcomes of the 
“reformation” of 1856 and 1857), 


murder became a righteous duty at times, and 
against sinners and enemies it was no longer 
regarded as a sin. Obedience to the leaders of 
the church was considered a supreme duty, and 
the entire Mormon population was keyed to a 
pitch of fiery faith by the psychological effect 
of the terrifying doctrine of blood atonement, 
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and by the excitement which a renewal of 
righteousness caused in their minds. 


On this point, of course, Mrs. Brooks has 
nothing to say. 

Nevertheless, within its natural limitations, 
Mrs. Brooks's book is valuable in that it brings 
into the picture (the main lines of which have 
long been known) archival material long 
closed to “gentiles.” For this we give her hearty 


thanks. S. W. Geiser 


WILLIAMS’ CLARIFYING IMAGE 


The Collected Earlier Poems of 
William Carlos Williams 

New Directions, Norfolk $5.00 

THIS VOLUME is substantially a reissue of the 
1938 edition of Dr. Williams’ Collected Poems 
and is a companion volume to the Collected 
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Later Poems, published in 1950. Add the long 
poem Paterson and you have a substantial body 
of poetry which Williams has patiently and 
modestly accumulated in the course of a long, 
busy career. 


Like Thomas Hart Benton, he served an ap- 
prenticeship to foreign styles and models be- 
fore he discovered that in his own backyard 
was an authentic subject matter which would 
yield to original treatment. If Williams has 
recently become a latter-day Whitman, chant- 
ing America in terms of his own home town, 


the work of his earlier years shows the slow 
but steady process whereby he sloughed off the 
initial derivative qualities of content and tone. 
An imagist he has been all his life, and his 
poetry everywhere profits from its spare dic- 
tion and its hard, clear surface. In his earliest 
poems he sings of a mythological cosmos in 
accents occasionally recalling the intensity of 
H. D. The ubiquitous influence of Pound is 
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to be seen in his experiments with the Chinese 
miniature. But by 1915 his “Portrait of a 
Lady” shows that he is to follow the direction 
of neither Pound nor Eliot, though like them 
he is able to evoke art (in this case Watteau 
and Fragonard) as an adequate mirror image 
of life. 

Significantly, the “Portrait of a Lady” is 
from a sheaf of poems labeled “Transitional.” 
Before the end of World War I he had dis- 
covered that his métier lay in simple, not to 
say homely, aspects of the life about him. One 
could no doubt argue persuasively that the 
obstetrician—Dr. Williams has always been a 
practicing physician—must have had a rich 
variety of life thrust upon him, and that the 
frequent necessity of going out to visit his 
patients kept him in the outdoor world and 
enabled him to develop his poetical seeing eye 
to a greater degree than had he been a consult- 
ing specialist. But I do not think we need to 
be concerned with that argument. Suffice it to 
say that these are not “medicated” poems; it 
is with the eye of the common—if unusually 
perceptive—observer that Williams sees the 
series of close-ups that go to make his world. 

As has been true of most imagist poets, Wil- 
liams combines freedom of form with strict- 
ness of language. At its best the result is a 
vivid concrete picture or a clean-lined aphor- 
ism. Occasionally, however, he presents us 
with a private memento—a cryptogram in the 
poet’s shorthand which fails as communica- 
tion. And since impression is often more im- 
portant than idea, Williams’ longer poems are 
likely to suffer from the discontinuity of parts. 
But when he marries simple image and idea the 
apparent prosiness may conceal an unsuspected 
dimension of meaning. For this reason a poem 


like “The Red Wheelbarrow” succeeds: 


so much depends 
upon 


a red wheel 
barrow 


glazed with rain 
water 


beside the white 
chickens. 


The poem carries almost no impact upon first 
reading, but we discover that the first line of 
the unassuming sentence is meant to suggest 
a system of values. True, it would be difficult 
to make the two domestic symbols stand for 
an organization of the universe or a complex 
attitude toward life. But the poem remains a 
captured moment of impression and thought. 
Happily it pretends to be nothing more. 

Williams has been a tireless experimenter in 
form and vocabulary. He is less tough-minded 
than E. E. Cummings but far more disciplined 
than Hart Crane. If he is less the public. poet 
than Sandburg he has escaped some of Sand- 
burg’s sentimentality. Essentially Williams has 
been himself; and his humility, firmly rooted 
in a belief in the dignity of man, has been the 
source of his greatest power. 


Claude Simpson 
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ON THE valid supposition that in a half-cen- 
tury of revolutionary change we can use a 
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liberal imagination in our attitude toward 
American authors of the near and the remote 
past, William Sloane Associates have been is- 
suing during the last three years a new series 
of “American Men of Letters.” These critical 
biographies zre fresh appraisals of authors by 
experts and are passed upon by a distinguished 
board of editors. If anyone has doubts about 
their catholicity of taste, let him test at once 
his appreciation of so diversified a group of 
authors as Sherwood Anderson, Henry James, 
Jonathan Edwards, Theodore Dreiser, and 
James Fenimore Cooper. He may consider the 
treatment of these authors somewhat uneven, 
but it will not be unperceptive, and in most 
respects it will be the best introduction to 
them now available. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory book in the 
series thus far is that about Anderson. This may 
be due in part to the fact that we now dis- 
count Anderson’s voluminous romanticizing 


of himself and consider him a minor though 
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influential figure. Anderson’s assumed inno- 
cence we now regard as really a refusal to 
think. His constant groping, during our transi- 
tion from a rural to an industrial society, for 
a hidden loveliness actually evidenced an in- 
capacity for growth. But the disappointment 
with this book derives also from the superior 
attitude on the part of the journalist-author, 
who conceives his subject in terms of concepts, 
whereas Anderson’s artistry was occupied with 
tangible things. In less magisterial moments, 
as in the analysis of Winesburg, Ohio and of 
the half-dozen short stories that are master- 
pieces, Howe is an acute critic. 

Dupee’s Henry James excellently harmonizes 
the life and the growing art of its subject in 
a way that suggests long familiarity with it. 
James’s cosmopolitan rearing, his friendships, 
his experiments in the art of fiction, his dis- 
appointment as a playwright, his attitude to- 
ward his native land, his “feeling for the limits 
of life,” are all sympathetically described. The 
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plots of the various novels are skilfully an- 
alyzed, in particular the later ones; the criti- 
cism is without precommitment, strong and 
felicitous. James now is intelligible to a wide 
audience, not the possession of a cult. 

A long span of cultural history marks off 
the climate of James’s sophisticates from the 
moral atmosphere of Jonathan Edwards. Perry 
Miller has for years been at home in eighteenth- 
century thought; he also understands the rela- 
tion of a great Puritan champion not only to 
the Transcendental movement which followed 
but also to the thought of our day. “Edwards,” 
he says, “was a Puritan who would not permit 
mankind to evade the unending ordeal and 
the agony of liberty.”” He frees Edwards from 
the pious tradition in which his name has been 
enshrouded and causes him to emerge as one 
of our major artists, a leader who chose a su- 
preme good over all other goods, and who must 
be respected in recurrent periods of social re- 
form when there are ominous sounds on the 
rocks. In centering his discussion on the intel- 
lectual attainments of Edwards, Miller inclines 
somewhat to play down the intellectual dis- 
sent of Puritan New England as a whole; he 
also attributes Edwards’ theological empiricism 
too largely to Locke rather than to Calvin. 
But he deserves unstinted praise for making a 
greatly misunderstood American not only in- 
telligible but important. 

Theodore Dreiser is still a highly contro- 
versial figure. Oversexed he unquestionably 
was. His ruminations, like Anderson’s, mud- 
dled along between ruthlessness and compas- 
sion, between naturalism and a kind of neo- 
Christian mysticism. Thoughts of suicide dot 
these pages, and may have recurred to the 
author whose brilliant career came to its un- 
timely end before the volume appeared in 
print. That is not to say, however, that the 
book is unbalanced. Matthiessen’s personal and 
social philosophy had too much in common 
with Dreiser’s to permit misinterpretation. He 
makes us realize Dreiser’s obstinate memory 
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and deep sense of change, his fresh descriptive 
power and straightforward honesty, and his 
masterful depiction of the gradual disintegra- 
tion of Hurstwood, the emotional greatness of 
simple Jennie Gerhardt, the tragic case history 
of Clyde Griffiths. He is also fair to Dreiser’s 
historical importance in freeing American 
fiction from bondage to the genteel. 
Grossman’s Cooper is the work of a lawyer, 
and inasmuch as Cooper was himself an ama- 
teur lawyer whose romances were motivated 
to some extent by legalistic thinking, this 
fresh appraisal of him has point. The book 
does not make sufficient allowance for the 
contemporary milieu, but it succeeds in mak- 
ing Cooper the romancer and Cooper the 
critic one and the same person for perhaps the 
first time. Grossman’s sense of logic, when ap- 
plied to Cooper’s plots, leaves the romancer 
little claim to greatness. That must be sought 
elsewhere: for instance, in the pristine fresh- 
ness of the wilderness, in the excitement of 
pursuit and capture. There is a wild-game 
flavor in Cooper which gives the modern reader 
something he misses in our urban literature. 
This side of Cooper is underplayed here; his 
motivation is seen as the law of property and 
the ideal of personal liberty built upon it. If 
these latter ideas undid him in his own life- 
time, they appear sounder in our day than his 
concept of romance. 


Ernest E. Leisy 
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MARGARET ANDERSON is best known as the 
editor of the Little Review, an avant-garde 
magazine which from 1914 to. 1929—a mi- 
raculously long life span—was in the van- 
guard of the revolt against the genteel tradi- 
tion. Heralding itself as “the art magazine 
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read by those who write the others,” it pub- 
lished a great deal of experimental writing 
from both sides of the Atlantic, and its high 
point came in 1918-20 with the serialization 
of Joyce’s Ulysses. Miss Anderson gave a vivid 
account not only of the magazine but of her 
own personality in a sparkling volume, My 
Thirty Years’ War (1930). Now after a gen- 
eration spent largely in Europe she has con- 
tinued her autobiography in The Fiery Foun- 
tains, a book which will have less general ap- 
peal than the earlier volume because of its 
more restricted personal preoccupations. 

She takes up her story in 1924, when she 
settled in France with her friends, Jane Heap 
and Georgette Leblanc; the one was a main- 
stay on the Review, the other an actress and 
singer who had been the wife of Maurice 
Maeterlinck. They had powerful connections 
but little money, and as they moved about 
France living alternately in an abandoned 
lighthouse and the wing of a chateau, their 
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existence derived stability and fulness from 
conversation on art and life, for conversation 
was often almost literally their meat and drink. 
Miss Anderson conceives this period between 
wars in terms of body, mind, and spirit; she 
therefore writes of “a life within a life,” giv- 
ing an account of external events, followed 
by a study of her personality and temperament, 
and, delving deepest, presents an intense but 
virtually incommunicable impression of the 
mystical studies in which she engaged. 

Miss Anderson is primarily a “personality,” 
whose rebellion against her conventionally- 
minded upper middle class parents provided 
her basic physical and emotional drive. 
Through sheer energy and persuasiveness she 
ran the Little Review, but its distinction came 
from her powers as a catalytic agent and from 
her “instinctive” approach to editorship. Those 
very capabilities guaranteed a vibrant and ex- 
citing life for the three women who dominate 
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this book, and that quality of intensity is suc- 
cessfully communicated. 

Essentially, however, she strives to recount 
a story of the inner life, an ambitious task 
which calls for mature intellectual and phi- 
losophical gifts which she does not possess. 
She became attracted by the age-old riddle of 
the meaning of life and by the possibility that 
modern science may have given us new ways 
of solving the problem. She came under the 
influence of G. I. Gurdjieff, a “scientific” 
mystic whose system of esoteric knowledge 
combined Western and Oriental elements of 
philosophy, psychology, and science, and whose 
personality was sufficiently magnetic to create 
yet another cult. She does not succeed in dis- 
arming the natural suspicions of the general 
reader, nor does she provide an intelligible ex- 
position of the “law of three and the law of 
seven” said to govern the universe. (That job 
has since been tackled in Kenneth Walker’s 
Venture with Ideas, a book that profits from 
its author’s background as a British surgeon.) 
We do understand that Gurdjieff directed her 
groping and that by 1938 she had come to 
understand a few key phrases—never vouch- 
safed the reader—which changed her relation- 
ship to the world. But one struggles in vain to 
understand precisely the nature of the new 


insight. When she tries to summarize the re- 
sult of her experience she uses language which, 
like the experience itself, defies analysis: 


I saw myself—no longer sitting on a cloud; 
nor was I left sitting on the ground. I was no 
longer unhappy, nor would I be happy again. 
I would never be anything but rejoicing. A 
blessing was upon me, I felt it on every side. I 
would no longer be spared, or killed, or pro- 
tected. I would be helped. 


If this section of her book disappoints, it is not 
that we doubt that man must be born again 
or that mystical revelations can be real. It is 
rather that her pages retain so much of the 
personalism of a diary that they communicate 
only the atmosphere of an experience, without 
its substance. 

The final section of the volume is human- 
ized by Miss Anderson's account of the war 
years in France. The details of life under Ger- 
man occupation are bizarre and often touch- 
ing. But the focus here is chiefly on Mme Le- 
blanc. Her personal heroism in the face of an 
incurable illness is the story of an unconquer- 
able spirit whose philosophical serenity seems 
to exemplify the very relationship of man and 
universe that Miss Anderson was seeking to 
achieve. 


Claude Simpson 
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